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AGNES SCOTT || DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
COLLEGE Davipson has high educational stand- 


DECATUR, GA. | ards. It is on the select list of col- 


leges approved by the Association of 
American Universities, the highest 
| rating agency in America. 
It has an unusual Christian atmos- 
A standard college for women. Full phere, which is conducive to the de- 
educational recognition. Conserva- | velopment of Christian character. 


tive Christian atmosphere. Reasonable It is a friendly place where students 
rates. A remarkable range of student | and faculty know each other. 
activities. Located in the suburbs of Davipson stands for the develop- 
Atlanta ment of the whole man, including his 
. mind, soul and body. 
There is no better place for a boy. 


ed dA tate tntn da tntatntntntndn tata tntntntn tnt tanta tntntntes | Students are registering for next 
| year. 
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A New Pageant of Real Importance— 
‘“QOUR CHURCH SEAL’’ 


A Demonstration of the Meaning of the Emblems of Our Church Seal 
By Elizabeth Dobbs 








More and more the real significance of our Church Seal is becom- 
ing understood. In order that the truth of its emblems may be more 
fully impressed on the minds and hearts of Presbyterians, this beau- 
tiful, yet simple pageant has been prepared and is ready for distri- 
bution. 

The pageant provides for six participants and the time for pre- 
sentation may be from 10 to 15 minutes. It is suitable for use by 
Young People’s or Woman’s Auxiliary groups. 

Sample copy on request to Presidents of Auxiliaries and Young 
People’s Societies. 

Price, 6 copies for 25ce. One copy, 5c. 





Order From 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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Austin Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary 
The Seminary of the Southwest 
Located in the beautiful capital city 


of Texas. A product of the vigorous 
Southwest with highest Christian ideals 
and standard training. 

Adjacent to the University of Texas, 
exchanging credits with it. Excep- 
tional opportunity for university train- 
ing, especially in social sciences, peda- 
gogy and philosophy. Students can se- 
cure the M. A. form the University of 
Texas during the Seminary course. 

Next session opens Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1931. 


REV. T. W. CURRIE, D. D., President, 
Austin, Texas 




















JUNIATA COLLEGE; Huntingdon, Pa. 

Christian—Accredited—Coeducational. 

Courses in Arts, Science, Education, 
Music, Home Economics, Commerce and 
Finance. 

Solicits the patronage of earnest stu- 
dents only. 

CHARLES, C. ELLIS, President. 


























For Small Children 


BIBLE PICTURES AND 
THEIR STORIES 


By Susanna G. Fisher 


The thirty-one beautiful pictures in 
this book are reproductions in full colors. 
They illustrate many Bible incidents that 
are of particular interest to children. 
Facing each picture is the story written 
mostly in words of one syllable. < 

The stories are by an author having 
wide and successful experience in writing 
for young folks. The Lord’s Prayer, the 
3Zolden Rule, and the Ten Commandments 
are also included. 

The book is beautifully printed on 
heavy white enamel paper; 72 pages, 
4%,x6%; and is attractively bound in 
red cloth with a picture of “Christ Bless- 
ing the Children” inlaid on the front 
cover. Price, 60c. 


Cwo 
For Boys and Grown-ups 


A BOY SCOUT WITH 
BYRD 


By Paul Siple 


An American boy’s own story of his 
great adventure as the only junior mem- 
ber of Admiral Byrd’s Antarctic Expe- 
dition, with which he spent eighteen ex- 
citing months in “Little America” doing 
man-sized jobs. Paul was chosen as a 
cepresentative of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. He gives interesting accounts of 
how they cut ice blocks and built walls 
around their aeroplanes for the winter ; 
of shoveling snow into the big tank to be 
melted for drinking water; of driving a 
dog team home through the blizzard ; and 
of carrying a lantern at noon day for 
four long months when the thermometer 
went as low as 72 degrees below zero. 

A fine, clean, well written story of ad- 
venture, hardship, and fun. Father, 
mother and sister will enjoy it as much 
as the scout. Price, $1.75. 


ORDER FROM 


Pressyrenian Committee of Pusuication 
Richmond, Va. or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 






































A SHINING HOPE 


God grant that all who watch today 
Beside their sepulchers of loss, 
May find the great stone rolled 

away— 
May see at last, with vision clear, 
The shining angel standing near, 
And through the dimly-lighted soul 
Again may joy’s evangel roll 
The glory of the cross. 
—Julia H. Thayer. 


—-o— 
“Behold I stand!” Who standeth? 
Can it be 
The Son of God, the Christ, the cru- 
cified, 


Whom thou hast all thy life con- 
demned, denied, 

And thrust asunder? Yea, ’Tis 
even he. 

“Behold I stand and knock!” Where 
knocking? See 

The closed door 
thorns of pride, 

And choked with idle weeds from 
side to side; 

It is the door of thy impiety. 


thick-set with 


““‘Behold I stand and knock. If any 
hear 

My voice and open” (Foolish soul, 
to thee 


He speaketh all night long. Dost 
thou not fear 

To keep him waiting there so wear- 
ily?) 

“TI will come in” (O God, my God, 
how near!), 

“Yea, and will sup with him, and he 
with me.” 

—Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


—-O— 


God holds the key to the unknown, 
And I am glad; 
For if other hands should hold that 
key, 
Or if He trusted it to me, 
I should be sad. 


The very dimness of my sight, 
Makes me secure; 

For, groping in the misty way, 

I feel His hand, I hear Him say, 
My help is sure. 


—O-— 


St. Jerome tells us that in St. John’s 
extreme old age, while he yet tarried 
until his beloved Lord should come, 
he used to be carried into the as- 
sembly of the Christians and say to 
them, again and again, “Little chil- 
dren, love one another.” “For,” he 
once added, “it is the Lord’s com- 
mandment, and if only it be fulfilled, 
it is enough.” 

—oO— 


“These are the gifts I ask 

Of Thee, Spirit serene! 

Strength for the daily task, 

Courage to face the road, 

Good cheer to help me bear the 
traveler’s load, 

And, for the hours of rest that come 
between, 

An inward joy of all things heard 

and seen.” 
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MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


THE VIRGINIA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A standard four-year college. Edu- 
cationally efficient, socially selective, 
spiritually sincere. 


Early registration for next session 
is important. The College is not able 
to accommodate all who apply. Write 
for catalog. 


L. WILSON JARMAN, President. 
Box M, Staunton, Va. 




















EXPERIENCES IN MOUNTAIN 
MISSION WORK 


By Rav. R. P. SMITH 
Superintendent of Mountain Mis- 
sion Work in Asheville Pres- 
bytery for Thirty-three 
Years 

While this book carries the 
story of only one section in the 
mountains of North Carolina, it 
is truly a remarkable narration. 
Dr. J. D. Eggleston, President of 
Hampden-Sydney' College, re- 
cently sent us the following, ex- 
pressing his view of the book: 

“EXPERIENCES IN MOUNTAIN 

MISSION WORK” 


By R. P. Smith, D. D. 

Recently when in Charleston, S. C., I 
noticed in the library of Dr. Alexander 
Sprunt a copy of the above book. As I 
had known Dr. Smith when he first went 
to Western North Carolina to engage in 
Home Mission work, I glanced through 
the book and at once saw its value. 

Returning home, I ordered a copy and 
have read it with absorbing interest. 
My one regret is that there is not several 
times as much of it. When I laid it 
down, I said to myself, “This reads like 
a new Acts of the Apostles.” And it 
does. It has been many years since I 
have read a book that has so thrilled and 
so moved me, both with laughter and 
with tears. Here is another striking 
illustration of the fact that the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is the one solvent for 
sin, for ignorance, for lawlessness, for 
disorder ; and the one sound builder of 
any civilization that is worth while. 

One of the most striking things in the 
book is the absence of all rhetoric and 
fine phrases. Not one particle of pad- 
ding. Just a perfectly simple, unadorn- 
od, modest, straight-forward statement of 
facts, and all told with the greatest 
delicacy and restraint. But, oh, what 
facts! 

This book ought to be used in the 
Women’s Auxiliaries throughout our 
Southern Church. It ought to be adopted 
and read as a textbook by the Men-Of- 
The-Church. It is published by The Pres- 
byterian Committee of Publication, Rich- 
mond, at 50c in paper covers, which 
barely covers the publication and pub- 
licity costs. It may also be had in cloth 
covers at $1.00. 

Dr. Smith’s life, and his book written 
from his life, are living illustrations of 
Philippians 4:13, “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

J. EGGLESTON. 

Price of the book is, paper, 50¢; cloth, 


$1.00. 
SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
















































NEW BOOKS—NOURISHMENT FOR MIND AND SPIRIT 





JESUS AS A FRIEND 
By George Stewart 


Through twelve friends of Jesus, the author 
makes a new and striking approach to the 
Master. These friends are: John the Bap- 
tist, the Woman of Samaria, the Paralytic, 
the Man with the Withered Hand, Blind 
Bartimaeus, Zacchaeus, Peter, the Thief on 
the Cross, Thomas, and others. From the 
impress of his life upon these, we get a con- 
vincing picture of Jesus as he was—and is. 
This author is a master of graphic writing 
and he portrays these characters with great 
dramatic force. Price, $2.00. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
HYMNS 


By Cicely M. Barker 


The leaders in our Children’s Division have 
examined this big, beautiful volume and pro- 
nounced it good. It provides a wealth of the 
best and most beautiful hymns we all love, 
and there is an abundance of beautifully 
colored full-page illustrations bearing on the 
teachings of the hymns. It is an ideal book 
for use in the home where there are children 
and for the Sunday-school rooms where chil- 
dren are taught to sing and memorize the 
great hymns. Handsomely bound. Price, 
$2.50. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FAITH 
By Thos. Curtis Clark 


This author will be remembered as the com- 
piler of those excellent two books, “‘Quotable 
Poems,”’ and “The Master of Men.” In this 
present volume he has tried to bring to- 
gether the best and most notable lines that 
have been written on faith, and he has suc- 
ceeded to a remarkable degree. There are 
over 300 poems included. Ministers and 
other speakers and teachers will find the 
book a real storehouse of material on this 
great subject. Price, $2.00. 


THE KINGDOM COMETH 
By J. R. Sizoo, D. D. 


These inspiring lectures, delivered at Mon- 
treat by Dr. Sizoo in the summer of 1930, 
were heard by large audiences and there has 
been an insistent demand for their publica- 
tion in book form. The first edition was 
exhausted almost as soon as issued and a 
second edition is now ready. The lectures 
set forth “Some Aspects of the Religion of 
Jesus,”’ this being the sub-title, and are sent 
out as the author says in his forward, “‘that 
new hope and heart may come to those « 
share with me the glorious venture of Chris- 
tian discipleship.’”” There are nine lectures, 
making a volume of 184 pages. The titles 
are: “The Unveiling of the Kingdom”: 
“The Gateway to the Kingdom”; “The 
Values in the Kingdom”; “The Culture of 
the Kingdom’’; “The Gospel of the King- 
dom’’; “The Vindication of the Kingdom”’ ; 
“The Danger to the Kingdom”; “The Pres- 
ence in the Kingdom” ; “The Romance of the 
Kingdom.” In thought, language and its 
doctrines the book is excellent. Beautifully 
bound; gold stamped title. Price, $1.50. 





QUIET TALKS ON DIFFICULT 
QUESTIONS 
By S. D. Gordon 

Always a new book by Dr. Gordon is an 
event in the world of religious literature and 
thought. In this volume he deals in his own 
quiet and thorough manner with many of the 
perplexing questions of today, and the reader 
will have the advantage of sitting quietly 
down with this fine counsellor and friend 
and thinking through one or more of such 
bothersome questions as: The Jew Question ; 
The Woman Question; The Tangle-of-Life 
Question; The Present World-Crisis Ques- 
tion; The Belief Question, and The Jesus 
Question. He examines all of these with an 
unswerving faith in the realities and finality 
of the Gospel. Price, $1.25. 


AND SO HE MADE MOTHERS 
By Margaret Applegarth 

First, this book contains a wealth of mate- 
rial for use in preparing programs tor 
Mother’s Day. Second, it is a glorious trib- 
ute to mother. Third, it would be a most 
appropriate gift to mother, in recognition of 
what she has meant to you. There are thirty 
stories of mothers, with plans and material 
for special exercises. The book is beautifully 
made and illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


A LIFE OF JESUS 
By Basil Mathews 


Another life of Christ—not a child’s story, 
but a reverent study by one who for fifteen 
years has studied his subject in Palestine 
with camera and pen. He has recaptured in 
an astonishing way the atmosphere of the 
times of Jesus. Those acquainted with the 
quality of writing done hitherto by Basil 
Mathews will know what interesting mate 
rial to expect in this excellent new volume. 
The illustrations include two in color by 
Holman Hunt never before published, and 
many reproductions of photographs made on 
the ground by the author. This is a life oi 
Jesus that will appeal especially to young 
people, but will prove of equal value to min- 
isters, teachers, and leaders. Price, $3.00. 


RELIGION IN A CHANGING 
WORLD 
By Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 


This remarkable book has been issued only 
a few months, but in that time it has caused 
a real stir among those who are trying to 
think through the difficult conditions of re- 
ligious life today. No one would expect to 
accept every thought expressed in a book 
of this type, but when it contains clear, 
honest, concise reasoning on questions to 
which so many are seeking satisfactory an- 
swers, it commends itself as a volume well 
worth reading and digesting. The author 
says that religion has allowed itself to be- 
come ‘a bewildered pedestrian in the rush 
of modern life,” and that “religious thought 
in our time is characterized by the utmost 
timidity and diffidence.” His contention is 
that religion must take great care to dis- 
tinguish between the novel and the new, and 
to conserve at all costs the spiritual elements 
of the past. The book consists of a series of 
brilliant and related addresses. Price, $2.00. 





THE GOSPEL OF THE MEDITER. 
RANEAN 


By E. E. Helms 


A study of the great historic places of the 
earliest Christianity. Patmos, Cyprus, 
Malta, Antioch, Egypt, Palestine, Corsica, 
and other places bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean appear in these interesting sketches, 
The great characters live again in these 
striking accounts of their activities in the 
dawn-time of the Christian faith. The 
author tells also the story of the progress 
of Christianity through the centuries. This 
book is most attractively written and will 
provide both entertainment and instruction, 
Price, $1.50. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH AS 
IT IS 


By A. J. W. Myers and 
Edwin E. Sundt 


A case study of rural churches and their 
leaders by the Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation in the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, and Edwin E. Sundt, National Direc- 
tor Rural and Village Work of American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. It is a book 
that should be read by every rural minister. 
It carries the record of fifteen case studies 
of country pastorates in its first section. 
The second section is a discussion of the 
principles of rural church work, based on the 
factors discovered in the case studies. The 
third section is a discussion of the charac- 
teristics of successful leaders in rural church 
work. It is a book of real help to any one 
interested in studying the problems of this 
— phase of Christian service. Price, 

1 


STUDIES IN THE PROPHECY 
OF JEREMIAH 


By G. Campbell Morgan 


In this important new book Dr. Morgan, 
who is one of the greatest living expositors 
of Biblical truth, introduces his readers into 
the true atmosphere which surrounded this 
“prophet of strength and tears,’’ and also 
furnishes a masterly exegetical] analysis of 
the prophetic utterances which constituted 
the word of Jehovah to a rebellious and de- 
cadent age. This book is described as one 
of Dr. Morgan’s very best. Price, $2.50. 


FIFTY STORIES FOR BED-TIME 
HOUR 


By. Margaret Eggleston 


Those who teach and otherwise deal with 
children, either in the home or Sunday 
school, will be interested to know something 
of the care with which these purposive stories 
have been prepared and chosen. Mrs. Eg- 
gleston has used them in her own church 
school as follows: Three of them were sent 
out each week to homes where there are 
children under nine years of age. The 
mother tells one on Monday and the child 
re-tells it on Tuesday. And so with each of 
them. Then at the church school some of 
the children were allowed to tell the stories 
to the group. Thus were all of these stories 
tested out before including them in the book. 
Price, $1.25. 





Send All Orders to 


PRESBYTERIAN COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATION 


Richmond, Va., or Texarkana, Ark.-Texas 
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An Announcement 


In Every Southern Presbyterian Church 

Between the dates of May 3rd and May 10th 

A Thorough canvass will be made 

By the Secretary of Literature in the Woman’s Auxiliary 

In order to place THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY in Every Home of The Church. 


Survey Week, May 3-10 


is the week designated by our General Assembly in which we are to promote the interests of its 
official magazine, and especially its circulation. Your part is to read THE PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY and tell your neighbor about it. 


The Educational Mission of ‘*The Survey” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY was es‘ablished as a means of educating our whole mem- 
bership. It is edited by the Executive Agencies, covering every line of Church activitv. We be- 
lieve that a more general use of our Magazine would bring about an awakening of interest and 
an increased generosity in giving, of untold benefit to our Church. 


Vera O. HI. 





The Annual Roll of Honor 


Sometime ago, we made the announcement that the Roll of Honor for the year would be 
published in the April issue. We are delighted to say this roll was much longer than we ex- 
pected it to be, and still names come in. Because we want to keep the roll open until April 
first for other names that may come in, we are postponing publication until the May issue. 


Four Churches have been reported for the Roll of Honor since our 
last issue 


Name of Church Secretary of Literature 
Central Presbyterian, Emelle, Ala..____._-----Mrs. R. L. Cobb. 
EE, i SE Se ee Mrs. H. A. Fischer. 
Spring Hill, Cluster Springs, Va.-_-_--------- Mrs. J. E. Traynham. 
Opseuen, Reenstown, Va..............-....- Mrs. M. B. Hook. 


From a Secretary of Literature 


Last year, just before SURVEY WEEK, Mrs. G. Max Smith, of Orlando, Fla., made a 
talk before her Auxiliary about the relation of our literature to our church life. We wish 
that we might give you the entire article but, since space will not permit, we quote parts of, it: 

“How are we to become informed on the good causes so we can unite in one great power 
for good? The answer is, through our Church Literature. If you will only give our litera- 
ture a chance, you will learn to love it. 


“I sincerely hope you will subscribe for THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, the only 
official magazine of the Church. It is only a little over 8c a copy, one dollar a year if or- 
dered through the Secretary of Literature, and the joy you will receive from attending your 
Auxiliary meetings a well-informed woman will more than repay you.” 


With Prayer Calendar, leaflet material and: THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, Mrs. Smith 
illustrated most graphically the use of literature and its value to every church member. 


We feel sure that such a talk given before your Auxiliary will bring results in the use of 
the literature on your table and in subscriptions for your club. Let us all try it. 
VerA HI. 
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The Place of the Church 
In the Field of Education 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, D. D. 


HE Christian Church has been the inspirer and 
the driving force in modern education. 
President Woodrow Wilson wisely said: 


“Scholarship has usually been more fruitful when as- 
sociated with religion, and scholarship has never, so 
far as I can recall, been associated with any religion 
except the religion of Jesus Christ.” 


Our forefathers were driven to the shores of America 
because of their high veneration for the Christian re- 
ligion. They traveled in its light. They labored in 
its hope. With greatest self-denial they built schools 
and colleges to perpetuate its spirit and aims. Of the 
first nine colleges established in those early days, eight 
were erected by the Church. 

The purpose in their minds was clear and distinct. 
They desired to prepare as leaders in the ministry and 
other vocations, men who would have broad, liberal 
trainmg and character that would meet the tests of 
the times. While in a sense their institutions were 
for technical and professional training, yet the greatest 
emphasis was laid upon the humanities and broad 
culture. It was the purpose of the Church that each 
institution should be shot through and through with 
the ideals and spirit and attitude of Jesus Christ. 


Tn his celebrated ‘Farewell Address,” Georze 
Washington said: ; 


“Let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to. the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, the reason and experi- 
ence both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
Prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


The Congress of the United States in 1787 declared: 


, “Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary 
v6 seod government, schools and means of education 
Shall be forever encouraged.” 


Of the first 119 colleges in the United States, 104 
were Christian colleges—colleges which specialized in 
training for Christian leadership. 

‘n speaking before the General Assembly at Char- 
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lottesville last May, President Alderman, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia said: 


“Higher education in America is of course the child 
of the Church. By far the larger number of colleges 
and universities now in existence owe their origin to 
religious impulses and the energy of the Church.” 


In a democracy the pedple are sovereign. The State 
early recognized that those who had the franchise 
should have an education that would prepare them 
for the complex duties of citizenship. The growth 
of the public school, the high school, the state college 
and the state university in America is one of the 
modern phenomena that has astounded the world. 
These institutions have grown by leaps and bounds. 
Sums of money that a few years ago would have seemed 
fabulous have been appropriated for them. Hundreds 
of teachers’ colleges—the outgrowth of the abnormal 
Normal Schools—are now being conducted in the vari- 
ous states, and education in the United States is now 
our biggest business. 

There are some people who seem to think that the 
Church no longer has a place in the field of education. 
The fallacy of this is now being recognized by the 
leaders on every hand. Some of the strongest advo- 
cates of the Church college today are those who have 
served or are now serving as Presidents of our great 
State universities. Should the Church college with- 
draw from the field, the higher educational institutions 
of the State would be flooded to overflow, and an ele- 
ment that is now going into the diversified training of 
our future citizens would be seriously lacking. 

In this scientific age, with is over-emphasis on 
utility in education, there is great danger from too 
early and too intense specialization. It is the purpose 
of the college to give a broad cultural foundation on 
which the technical and professional courses may be 
superimposed. 

Some time before his death, Dr. Butterick, Secre- 
tary of the General Board of Education, said: 


“T have recently had a conference with five men 
whose organizations employ more engineers than any 
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cthers in America. I asked—‘Where do you get the 
best engineers?’ They replied, ‘From West Point.’ I 
expressed my surprise and added, ‘I didn’t think they 
taught enough detail at West Point.’ Each of the men 
replied, ‘They do not, and we do not want this. We 
want the men broadly trained when they come into 
our employment. We can give them the detail.’” 


This is a fair illustration of the purpose of the 
American college. 

The Church college has before it a purpose different 
from that of the institutions of the State. It seeks not 
merely to prepare youth for ciizenship and to train 
them to make a living, but its primary function is 
to fashion a well-rounded personality, to touch the 
springs of action, to develop character, and to train 
men and women so that they may fulfill the purpose 
of God in their lives. Primarily it holds before its 
students the most unselfish ends, offers the highest 
and holiest motives, and endeavors to bring their lives 
in contact with the limitless resources of the Living 
God. 

The Church college undertakes to accomplish these 
great ends by means of a selected faculty and a selected 
student body. Its ideal is to employ only teachers 
and instructors whose character, ability, and training 
are fitted to achieve these ends. They earnestly seek 
as instructors those whose personality has been en- 
riched through a real and personal religious experi- 
ence. The student body is usually made up of a small 
group, most of whom come from homes of moderate 
means, but of high Christian character and ideals. In 
this way there is the personal contact with teacher 
and student that is now being sought even in the largest 
of the universities. 

The Church college in America will stand the test— 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Someone re- 
cently made a study of the education of the men men- 
tioned in “Who’s Who in America.” It was discovered 
that on the basis of percentage of living alumni, every 
college in the first twenty was founded through Church 
influence, and today emphasizes Christian training, 
while every one but one in the first thirty was a col- 
lege in the same relationship. The two colleges 
in the Southern States which ranked highest in this 
regard were Hampden-Sydney in Virginia and Centre 
College in Kentucky. The two colleges in America 
that are today preparing the largest number of min- 
isters are Davidson College in North Carolina and 
Ohio Wesleyan of the Methodist Church. Time would 
fail us to recount the wonderful service to the Pres- 
terian Church, to the South, and to the nation, of 
King College, Arkansas College, Belhaven College, 
Westminster College in Missouri, Flora Macdonald 
College, Queens-Chicora, Presbyterian College in 
South Carolina, Southwestern in Memphis, Austin 
College in Texas, Mary Baldwin College, Davis and 
Elkins College, and Agnes Scott College. 

Our Church established a larger number of col- 
leges proportionately. than any other denomination in 
the country. It has been necessary to consolidate 
some of these and to eliminate others. Some of them 
possibly completed the service of their day and for 


that reason ceased to be. Some of the colleges we 
now have are not properly equipped or endowed. A 
few of them are facing a serious situation. This ought 
to have the study and prayer and sympathetic coopera- 
tion of the entire Church. 


Possibly our Church in the past has catered a little 
too much to the poor boy and the poor girl. This 
has caused the Church to pay a larger proportion of 
the expense of education than could be justified. 
Where parents are able to pay for the education of 
their children, they ought to consider it an opportunity 
and a duty. The boys and girls with less financial 
backing may be cared for through scholarships and by 
means of self-help in the institution. 


The Church should continue to study its place in 
the field of education with an open mind. It should 
seek light from every source. It should expect guidance 
from him who came as the great Revealer of Truth. 
It should go forward with confident expectation of his 
guidance and blessing. 


Anyone who studies even in a cursory way the pub- 
lications of the day, appreciates the fact that there 
is a great need for the development in the inner con- 
trol of life. The institutions founded by our fathers 
and sustained by our Church today are endeavoring 
to cooperate in the covenant of the Lord, “I will put 
my laws into their hearts and in their minds will | 
write them,” as outlined in the 10th chapter of He- 
brews. 


The Church college has one intangible but tremen- 
dous advantage over independent and state institutions 
of learning. The Church college is the one educational 
institution which is definitely and continuously prayed 


for. 


It is said that, after the first battle of the Marne, 
when the German tide sweeping on towards Paris was, 
for some mysterious reason turned back, Sir Douglas 
Haig and Lord Roberts were discussing the strange 
event. ‘Some people must have been praying very 
hard,” said Lord Roberts. The world being what it 
is—a spiritual universe—would you not expect a 
college that has behind it the pravers of men and 
women continually rising to God for it, to exert an 
influence in the world not to be measured by its phy- 
sical equipment, endowment or number of students? 
Long ago Adoniram Judson, one of the world’s greatest 
missionaries, said: 


“Planting these colleges and filling them with studi- 
ous young men and young women is planting the seed 
corn of the world.” 


There is sufficient money entrusted by God to South- 
ern Presbyterians for a little while to meet, in an 
abundant way, the great needs of our educational in- 
stitutions. All that is needed is that our people dis- 
cern the need and the opportunity. 


“Tll fares the land, 
To hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates 
And men decay.” 














by members of the Southern Presbyterian 

Church who were not present of those who had 
the privilege of attending the great gathering in 
Chattanooga, February 16th-19th. 

Was the Congress a success? 

What did it accomplish? 

Will there be real and permanent benefits? 

The answer to all of these questions must be left 
to the future, and will depend upon what use the 
Church makes of the information acquired and the 
findings arrived at by the Congress. 

Our Church demonstrated that a large element of the 
keenest interest in the foreign mission task exists, 
when, during the greatest business depression within 
the memory of those present, the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee could muster eighteen hundred registered dele- 
gates, with probably twice that many people in at- 
tendance. 

One interested observer estimated that eight hun- 
dred of the delegates were young people, which is an 
encouraging sign for the future. These young people 
stayed right by the sessions and evinced the keenest 
interest. 


O* EVERY side that is the first question asked 


The reports* of the six commissions, composed of 
men of the highest degree of efficiency and consecra- 
tion, constitute in themselves a result of no mean value 
to the Church, while the periods of discussion follow- 
ing each of these reports, in which the delegates, broken 
up into groups under adequate leadership, went over 
the report just presented and attempted to express 
their conclusions, gave to each delegate the oppor- 
tunity to be thoroughly informed on the foreign mis- 
sion task and to voice his or her sentiments and pro- 
pose any additional suggestions. 

The speakers were men of nation-wide and world- 
wide reputation: Dr. Mark A. Matthews, of Seattle, 
Dr. Endicott, of Canada, Dr. S. M. Zwemer, Dr. 
Robert E. Speer, and Bishop W. N. Ainsworth. Mr. 
Edward D. Grant spoke on his trip to the Orient, and 
a number of missionaries addressed the various di- 
visional meetings. 

Dr. Matthews, on the opening evening, stressed the 





*These reports may be obtained from the Foreign 
Mission Office, Box 330, Nashville, Tenn., for 25c. 


What Has the Chattanooga 
Congress Accomplished? 


forgotten part of the Great Commission, “ALL 
POWER is given unto me in heaven and on earth, 
THEREFORE,” thus calling our attention to the fact 
that the resources of the Church for her task are 
boundless but unused. 

Dr. Zwemer, discussing some of the reasons for the 
slump in missionary giving listed: a lost sense of 
the urgency of the task and of the need; a lost sense 
of the adequacy of the gospel for this task and need; 
and a lost consciousness of the sufficiency and suprem- 
acy of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Speer, in discussing the current objections to 


the missionary enterprise, stated that “No man has 


his own religion until he has the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These would seem to typify the key thoughts domi- 
nating the Congress—abundant resources in ‘Jesus 
Christ; the necessity of a revival of spiritual life in 
the Church at home; the bitter need of a world with- 
out Christ. 

It is doubtful if there ever was a Congress of such 
magnitude in which less stress was laid on money. 
Its urgent need was recognized. ‘The budget was 
discussed, and it was the general feeling that the 
budget should represent the minimum, while “the 
churches should open their doors from time to time 
to the advocates of the various causes, and make it 
possible for Christians to be lifted to higher levels 
of giving through such particular interests as may 
be awakened within them.’ ‘Tithing was mentioned 
as a great Scriptural principle and a means of grace. 

Some new policies were advocated and will be dis- 
cussed later in connection with the findings. 

But the prime object of the Congress was to face 
the Church’s Missionary Task and Missionary Re- 
sources. It was a call to the Church for a deepened 
spiritual life, coupled with a clearer realization of the 
world’s need. It was a call upon the pastors of the 
churches for sacrificial leadership. Above all, it was 
a call to each individual member of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church to realize that the cause of Christ 
throughout the world will advance or stand still as he 
or she is faithful or unfaithful. 

Has the Chattanooga Congress accomplished any 
lasting good? 

The answer rests with YOU. 

H. B. W. 





Mission Court, Richmond, Va. 


There are still a few vacancies in Mission Court for the year from 
September, 1931—September, 1932. Any Home or Foreign missionaries 
desiring to apply for one of these vacancies will please communicate with 
Miss Carrie Lee Campbell, 2204 Monument Avenue, Richmond, Va. 
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Migrants in Cranberries in New J ersey 


By DOROTHEA F. RAYMOND 


RANBERRY pickers arrived bag and baggage, 
unpacked, set up housekeeping in the shacks, 
and at the call of the row boss’ whistle, the 
crowd started for the bogs and some fifty small chil- 
dren and babies flocked to the center—all on that first 
day. 
Our work at Whitesbog was divided into four parts. 
The first of these was the nursery where the babies were 
cared for with gratifying results. 


Nursery: We had, in all, twelve babies, but our 
daily average was about eight. This was due to the 
fact that some families returned home from time to 
time. Each morning the babies, who ranged from two 
months to twenty months, were bathed, reclothed in 
clean things from our own supply and then fed. The 
baths were a great success. The children loved them 
and there was not a baby in our midst who would con- 
tinue to cry once he was placed in the tub. The bath 
included such extras as finger nail cleaning and trim- 
ming, hair cutting and combing and treatment of any 
ailments found. It was no unusual sight to see little 
babies of six months spreading their fingers apart and 
hands out before them, gazing at them intently and 
then looking up with a smile as though to thank us for 
cleaning and cutting them. 


One of the funniest incidents in the nursery was the 
romance of Mario and Yolanda. Not much more than 
a year and a half old, both crying incessantly for their 
mothers until that fateful day they discovered one an- 
other. Mario, having had his bath, was weeping 
calmly and habitually in his favorite position, seated 
cross-legged in the supply closet. Yolanda was still 
in the tub when Mario happened to glance in her 
direction and stopped crying for almost a whole 
minute. We quickly dressed Yolanda and placed her 
beside him. For one entire day they played and smiled 
together and Yolanda even winked. The next day 
they were still friendly but inclined to quarrel. The 
third day of the courtship, Yolanda was hitting Mario 
with all the toys he had meekly surrendered to her and 
finally, becoming enraged, he pulled her fair curls. 
But—they got out of the habit of crying. 


All in all, this group was a decided success. It 
made one’s heart glad to see them bloom under con- 
stant care and grow plump with regular feedings, to 
see them learn to amuse themselves instead of being 
spoiled by big brothers and sisters, to learn of the grati- 
tude and interest taken by the mothers, and young as 
they were, to see how their love for cleanliness grew 
greater each day. 


Kindergarten: Another, and larger group, was the 
kindergarten. There was an average daily attendance 
of thirty-five, twenty-four of whom stayed for lunch. 
Those that did not stay were fed by an old grand- 
mother or an older sister and occasionally by a mother 
who came home at the noon hour. Here, also cleanli- 


ness was stressed. Each morning after the children 
had cleaned their teeth, washed their faces and hands, 
combed their hair and cleaned their finger nails, they 
were inspected to see how well they had succeeded. 
The successful results of this daily inspection were 
placed on a cleanliness chart, where all could watch 
their progress. They became very persistent in trying 
to keep up to one another on the chart. At the end 
of the season the seven children who had the highest 
score were given balloons as rewards and had their 
hair tied with ribbons of which they were very proud. 
Due to the great number of children with high clean- 
liness records, it was necessary to give a number of 
prizes. 


We spent a very busy and successful two days kero- 
sening and washing the heads of every child on whom 
we found lice. I did the kerosening and one of the 
older children helped me find and kill the pests. 
“Miss Laura” washed the hair and then came the final 
inspection. Everybody became vastiy interested and 
the cooperation was splendid. The mothers were de- 
lighted that we had done it as their work on the fields 
kept them too busy to have time for such things. 


An interesting part of our morning circle program 
was. the singing of songs. They seemed to enjoy them 
more than almost anything else and the number they 
learned was amazing. It was not an uncommon thing 
to have a little girl of three ask that she might sing 
a song by herself. We also encouraged duets and 
trios but the greater part was group singing. 

The older children, that is, those from about six to 
eight, helped prepare the lunch and do the serving. 
They said “grace” and were supervised in the correct 
table manners, of which most of them seemed to be 
totally unaware. When lunch was finished the chil- 
dren volunteered to wash dishes, sweep floors and gen- 
erally clean up. Then followed a recess. 


In the afternoon everybody took a nap for an hour 
and a half. Some few of the children refused to come 
in and take a nap while several others refused to be 
quiet, so we conceived of a game. All those who either 
slept or rested very quietly were given tickets at the 
end of rest hour which entitled them to whatever sur- 
prise there was that day. Sometimes the reward was 
a picnic, sometimes a ride in “Lizzy.” It was no un- 
usual sight to see the old model T Ford groaning 
merrily along with some nineteen or twenty children 
packed in. During these rides they would be brought 
to an awareness of the beauty of nature and see many 
interesting and educational sights. 

First Aid: First aid was given at any time. Some- 
times we had calls in the early morning before break- 
fast and sometimes in the evenings, but most of them 
were during school hours. These children, and adults 
as well, are very fond of sympathy. The tiniest scratch 
was a serious thing to them. It is not, therefore, sur- 
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prising that we treated more scratches than anything 
else. We had a number of infections, upset stomachs, 
headaches and slight colds. There was one case of 
bronchitis and colic and we even had to treat a person 
who was seized with an epileptic fit. If a person was 
very sick or an infection did not respond to our treat- 
ment, he was sent to a doctor. This happened very 
rarely. Here, too, the people showed their gratitude. 

“Night Clubs”: We had three“Night Clubs’”—the 
boys’ club which met Monday and Thursday evenings, 
the girls’ club which met Tuesday and Friday eve- 
nings and the older boys’ and girls’ club which met 
each Wednesday evening. They had been picking 
cranberries all day and were tired. Concentration on 
special projects seemed almost impossible. A whole- 
some recreational program was what they needed most. 
The older boys organized and named themselves “The 
Eagles.” There were thirty-five members. This was 
the most difficult group. After a few meetings we 
could not manage it so as to get anything done in 
an orderly way. We just put it up to them as to what 
we could do about it so they appointed a committee of 
“Bouncers” to bounce out anybody who misbehaved. 
when he told a boy to behave, he behaved. Three 
cheers for student self-government! 


At the last meeting they had a candy pull, but de- 
spite the fact that we had the boys wash their hands, 
their candy pulled black instead of white. Otherwise 
it was a complete success. 

The big boys’ and girls’ club with about forty-five 
members was for those boys and girls over sixteen 
years of age. They preferred to sing, dance, and play 
games. Sometimes one of them would sing a solo. 
Another time they danced to the music of one of the 
boys’ accordions. Sometimes a few of the married 
people would come in also. They, too, had a candy 
pull at their last meeting. One of the nicest features 
of this club was that it was the one place those strict 
mothers allowed their daughters to go to in the evening. 

There were about thirty girls in the girls’ club. The 
President practiced all day before the first meeting so 
as to be able to call the meeting to order and preside— 
which she did all in one breath, but very nicely. At 
first they decided to make a doll house, furniture and 
so on. When the house was almost finished they tired 
of it. They made the furniture but had no desire to 
furnish the house. The sewing of curtains, table 
linens and such kept the interest of most of the girls 
for a couple of meetings and a few of the girls all of 
the meetings. Games and stories and singing they al- 
ways enjoyed. Those few who still wanted to work on 
the house did so while we had our story and singing. 
In that way they could still listen to the story and join 
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Top—Migrant mothers starting for the cranberry bogs. 
Center—Toothbrush drill. 
Bottom—Mario and Yolanda. 


in the singing, at the same time working on the project. 
Their meetings closed with a candy pull also, the re- 
sults of which I am sure remain still upon their 
dresses. But it was fun, and fun to them is rare. 

(The work among Migrants, that great body of 
seasonal workers who harvest our crops from California 
to Maine and from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, is car- 
ried on by The Council of Women for Home Missions, 
with which our Church is affiliated. We are glad to 
present this article.) 
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Our cover represents “The Three Marys at the Tomb,” by the noted 
artist Harold Copping. It is copyright by The Providence Lithograph 
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This Family Opened Its House 
For a Christian School 


Center: A Ch’iang Priest, whose 
family has held the priesthood 
for several hundred years. 


Three Generations 
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Mr. Torrance has 
noted and re- 
ported on previ- 
ous trips a marked 
likeness between 
CWiang Tradi- 
tions, Rituals, and 
Religious Ideas 
and Old_ Testa- 
ment records of 
the Hebrews, and 
wondered if there 
is a link with the 
lost tribes. 
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Mr. Wang, a Baptized Christian, 
and His Family 


Below: A Rong (left), and a 
Chiang (right) Girl 
“Wax ornaments cover the 
head of the former. The hair 
plaits of the latter are covered 
with silver rings, as in Palestine 

today.” 
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Left: Tongmen- 
wai,a Ch’iang Vil- 
lage with Chris- 
tians. Note the 
precipitous moun- 
tainside beyond. 


Right: Typical 
valley in the 
Chiang country. 























Below: The church 
building and congre- 
gation at Tongmen- 
wai; built like a 
Below: The preach- Ch'iang pane ~ 
er (center standing) Sumas ap Ps 
and his family, at the roof, a room for 
Tongmenwai : the missionary. 








Rev. T. Tor- 
rance and his 
faithful mule, 
Billy, on a 
Ch’iang moun- 
tain road. Note 
how the road 
is built and 
buttressed up 
from beneath. 


Pictures reproduced by permission of 
The Bible Society Record 














The Gospel Amongjthe*Ch iang 


lent causes which should, by direction of the 

General Assembly, be in the budget of every 
church. It was instituted in 1816 with the sole object 
of encouraging wider circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures without note or comment. Its program is world- 
wide, and includes the translation of the Scriptures 
into the languages and dialects of the people; the 
publication of the Scriptures in styles suitable and con- 
venient, and at the lowest possible cost; and the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures throughout the world at 
cost or free, as a missionary program. Individual 
membership in the Society consists of three classes: 
Annual, $5.00; Life, $50.00; Life Directors, $150.00. 

To show that romance and adventure may lie in 
the path of Christian service, and that this Christian 
service still calls for a high mind and a heroic heart, 
we reprint from The Bible Society Record the account 
of a trip made by one its colporteurs. 

“In July the Rev. T. Torrance took another of his 
hazardous and rewarding tours among the mountain-liv- 
ing Ch’iang. Let it be remembered that it takes longer 
to journey from Shanghai to Chengtu, Mr. Torrance’s 
headquarters in far western Szechuan, than from New 
York to Shanghai. The Ch’iang country lies still 
further west, where high and precipitous mountains 


T ve American Bible Society is one of the benevo- 


are separated by deep and narrow valleys, and travel 
is by narrow and rough mountain paths often hewn 
or built on the steep mountainsides. 

“Mr. Torrance was away from headquarters for six 
weeks, four of them without seeing a white face or 
speaking his mother tongue. A copy of a daily journal 
of his experiences, while too voluminous for use here, 
gives, together with many pictures, very vivid impres- 
sions. A few of the photos lent to us by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, are on the preceding two pages. 

“The strenuous climbing up and down the mountain- 
sides, the uncertainties and varieties of his night 
lodgings; the friendliness of the majority of officials, 
local chiefs and rulers, as well as of the general pop- 
ulace; the antagonism, sometimes open and vocal, 
sometimes secret and vicious, of antiforeign and Com- 
munistic emissaries from centers further east; the cheer 
of finding individuals and small groups scattered here 
and there who were avowedly Christians, some of 
them baptized; and the joy of finding the gospel wel- 
comed and thoughtfully discussed,—these were all 
among the experiences of this long tour. 

“The gospel is being spread and welcomed in China 
despite famine, and warfare, and antiforeign and anti- 
religious propaganda, because it meets the soul hun- 
ger of China.” 





Testimony 





By EVA MOAD TURNER 


In the Calendar of First Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


My garden bears testimony to divinity; 

I sow the seed, itself a mystery; 

Invoke the graces of the sun; 

Implore the ministry 

Of the rain; and yet, when this is done, 

It is God 

Who thrusts up 

Through the imprisoning clod 

‘Miracles of emerald leaf and radiant bloom, 

Fashioned of fabrics from a heavenly loom. 

Surely none but God: can, 

Within a seed’s pin-point of space, 

Pack a blue-print of the cosmos’ swaying grace, 

Or, from a dry brown root release 

The phlox in all its still white peace. 

He hangs the rose upon the thorn, 

And lifts the lily’s samite cup 

Brimmed with the dewy nectar of the morn. 

It is God alone, knowing infinity, 

May be so prodigal of beauty 

That he gives to the errant winds the poppy 

And the rose, or yields to winter’s devastating hold 

Autumn’s arabesques of flame and gold. 
—Reprinted by permission from The Congrega- 

tionalist and Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
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Book Reviews 








EXPERIENCES IN MOUNTAIN MISSION WORK 
By Rev. R. P. SmirH, D. D., Supt. of Home Mission 

Work in Asheville Presbytery for Thirty-three Years. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, 

Va., 1931. Pp. 121. Price, cloth $1.00; paper, 50c. 

This book has twelve short chapters. If parents want 
something to read to their children on Sunday after- 
noons, here is a book they should get. It is easy read- 
ing and entertaining. I tried it on my fourteen-year- 
old boy and he preferred it to Ben Hur. 

It is a portrayal of conditions as they existed in the 
hill country of North Carolina years ago. The author 
has brought out of the archives of memory some re- 
markable pictures and hung them in the galleries of 
time for us and those of succeeding generations to en- 
joy. 

It is fortunate that there has been preserved for us 
the observations and experiences of Dr. Smith and his 
co-laborers. The conditions which he found among 
these highland people are a terrible indictment of the 
Church of that day which neglected them. The condi- 
tions as they existed in the mountains were no worse, 
though, than those which we find among many of the 
peoples in the lowlands of the South. In fact, a large 
portion of the under-privileged today are in the swamps 
or are working as tenants on the level farms. 

Good roads are splitting open not only the mountains 
but also the swamps and letting education and civili- 
zation in and the people out. North Carolina has an 
equalization educational fund of $6,000,000. But edu- 
cation will prove a bane instead of a blessing if the 
Church fails them at this time of transition. Never 
before did the Presbyterian Church have a greater 
challenge nor a better opportunity than now. As re- 
vealed by Dr. Smith, an untrained ministry was ac- 
ceptable in the old days, but now the call is for a 
ministry not only with culture and a liberal education, 
but one trained for the difficult task of making this 
generaticn of people, both in the lowlands and the high- 
lands, Christian—Henry W. McLaughlin, Director of 
Country Church Work. 





LARRY 
Price, $1.25. The Association Press 

Leaders of youth should welcome Larry, as it is a 
unique presentation of present-day attitudes, written by 
youth rather than about youth. 

The book is made up of extracts from letters, themes, 
and the diary of a college student, and in telling the 
real life of a real boy, it gives us a look straight into 
the heart of youth. It gives a young man’s own think- 
ing in regard to the vital matters of the day. After 
reading Larry, one is left with the assurance that 
here is a young man who thought clearly and was not 
afraid to live up to his convictions. 

We would suggest that it would be well for leaders 
ol youth to take time to carefully read this book, which 
Presents the college life of today as lived by a fine 
young man.—L. W. C. 





WHAT TO PREACH 

, By HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. Pp. 189. $1.00. 

It is good to have this popular and valuable book 
reissued in the dollar edition. This makes it avail- 
able for a host of new readers. There are few books 
on preaching as interesting as this one, and fewer 
stil that give as mueh homiletic suggestion. In the 
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five chapters Dr. Coffin discusses Expository, Doctrinal, 
Ethical, Pastoral, and Evangelistic preaching. These 
chapters are wise in counsel, and meet the practical 
needs of the preacher. It ‘is an all-round good book 
for the preacher.—John C. Siler. 





PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL DAYS AND OCCASIONS 
Written and Gompiled by Rev. G. B F. HAtiock, D. D. 
Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. Pp. 192. $1.25. 

Every one who leads in public prayer needs to study 
the material and phraseology of prayer. Dr. Hallock has 
gotten together a very useful and helpful little book for 
this purpose. Here are prayers for all special occasions 
that are likely to arise, besides the prayers for the 
special days of the Church year. The book may also 
be used for devotional reading with great profit—John 
C. Siler. 





WHICH GOSPEL SHALL I PREACH? 
By B. H. BRUNER 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. Pp. 239. $2.00 

This book comes out of a pastor‘s heart on fire for 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. One cannot but admire the 
spirit in which the book is written. The reader is car- 
ried along by the warm zeal of the writer, and stirred 
by his intense earnestness. It is a tonic book. No mat- 
ter how much one may disagree with the position of 
the author, he is helped by the spirit behind the book. 

The chapter that gives a survey of contemporary 
preaching is filled with interesting matter, and on the 
whole the criticisms are wise and wholesome. The im- 
portant chapters in the book that make it well worth 
the reading are ‘“‘When a Preacher Looks at His World” 
and “When a Preacher Looks at the Church.” These 
chapters show a fine critical insight into present con- 
ditions. In the final chapter the author outlines the 
gospel as he understands it and preaches it. It is a 
good gospel so far as it goes, but I, at least, feel that 
the Cross is kept too far in the background. The heart 
of the gospel is the atonement of Jesus Christ—this our 
author does not seem to make manifest —John C. Siler. 





DIGEST OF THE ACTS AND DELIVERANCES OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Volume I. Issued from the Office of the General Assem- 
bly and by its authority. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, December, 1930. 

Edited by Revs. LEwis SEYMOUR MuDGE and 
WILLIAM P. FINNEY 

The first Digest of the General Assembly was issued 
in 1820, and that was followed by others in 1856, 1859, 
1861 (N. S.), 1873, 1886, 1898, 1907, and 1922. Like 
the Digest of 1922, this contemplates two large volumes. 
Volume II is to appear shortly and will consist ‘“exclu- 
sively of Historical Documents.” The volume before us 
is Volume I. It is a marvellous work. It gives the 
texts of the Confession of Faith, the Form of Govern- 
ment, the Book of Discipline, and the Directory of 
Worship, and under each paragraph, arranged in a 
most logical order, are given all the deliverances of the 
General Assembly (Old School, New School, and Cum- 
berlandé—now one), bearing on the text directly or in- 
directly. The text, the paragraph headings, the de- 
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liverances, and the citations of authorities are each 
given in different type, easily detected, and ready for 
use. The analyses and paragraph headings are logical, 
cogent, and summarize well the substance of the cita- 
tions. The larger portion of the deliverances given 
are for the period prior to 1861, and bear directly upon 
the life of the Church in the South. Those interested 
in the conservatism, or lack of conservatism of the 
“mother-church,’ should make themselves thoroughly 
familiar with the contents of this volume. The Com- 
mittee of our Church General Assembly on “Closer- 
Relations,” and all interested in the question of “church 
union,” whether of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States or other divisions of the Church, should 
get this Digest and study carefully the deliverances and 
acts of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America. They will go a long way toward solving 
more than one problem. The volume is a model of 
printing, and a monument to the genius of Dr. William 
P. Finney, who bore the burden of the task of com- 
piling and editing the work.—S. M. Tenney, Montreat, 
N.C ; 





ADVENTURES IN MONEY RAISING: AN OUTLINE 
OF PRESIDENTIAL DUTIES AND EXPERIENCES 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE. 

By CORNELIUS MARTIN STEFFENS, President Emeritus, 
and PAvuL Patton Faris 
New York. The Macmillan Company. 1930. 
Here is a book of initiative, ideals, prayers, faith, 
and works, a volume that should be read by the Presi- 
dents of every one of our schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries. It recounts in a most telling and interesting 
form, the experiences of one whose career was a re- 
markable success. Dr. Steffens built up in a short 
period of nineteen years one of the best adverfised 


schools in America, if not the best. He believes in 
advertising and did much of it in a most effective 
manner. I remember writing him more than ten years 
ago that I read his college advertisements every week. 
The principles laid down in this book, the results of 
experience, would help any school head. It stimulates. 
President, get this book, and read it. You and your 
school will profit—S. M. Tenney, Montreat, N. C. 





THE STORY OF CHURCH UNION IN SCOTLAND, 
ITS ORIGIN AND PROGRESS, 1560-1929 


By J. R. FLemine, D. D. 


London. James Clarke & Co., Limited, 9 Essex Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2 


Here is a book for the times, the best succinct treat- 
ment of the question of church union as actually oc- 
curing that I have met. The author has for a long 
time been recognized as of the very best writers on 
the history of the Church in Scotland. He brings out 
faithfully the causes contributing to union, and in 
such a manner as to emphasize the “make haste slowly” 
slogan, let time work its way, emphasize “closer rela- 
tions,” and give time for these to mature. I forbear 
to dwell upon the excellent features of this book, only 
wish to urge every minister in the Church to get it, 
and read every line. This is a book right up to the 
hour. We are now facing the necessity of economy. 
Notice how Dr. Fleming calls attention to the influ- 
ences of the adoption of one hymnal for all the Pres- 
byterian churches of Scotland, Ireland, and England. 
Why may not we take such a step, and in doing so 
economize our funds for the extension of the King- 
dom? Here is help of a practical kind. By all means 
let Dr. Fleming talk with you—S. M. Tenney, Mon- 
treat, N. C. 





Missions have been working for over fifty years among 
pueblo-dwelling Indians in New 
Mexico, entering upon this field 
of service originally at the in- 
vitation of General Grant. This 
invitation grew out of his celebrated “peace policy” to- 
ward the Indians. 

Rev. H. Carrol Whitener had been a missionary un- 
der the Board of Foreign Missions, U. S. A., in Japan. 
There he became an expert in the Japanese language. 
In connection with the General Assembly which met in 
San Francisco in 1927, Mr. Whitener made a trip 
through New Mexico. He was astounded to discover 
a remarkable similarity between the Keres tongue and 
the Japanese. This similarity was found to extend 
not only to various words of elemental character but 
to the grammatical construction of the language as well. 

This unexpected discovery contains an interesting 
problem for the ethnologist. He must determine how 
it came to be that a tribe of Indians found in the 
mesas of New Mexico use words that are the same as 
the Japanese. The Board of National Missions, of 
course, has no function to perform in connection with 
this scientific discussion, but is intensely interested in 
bringing to a retarded people the only gospel which is 
capable of elevating them. 

Mr. Whitener was commissioned as missionary to 
these pueblo-inhabiting Indians in 1929. He immedi- 
ately attacked the problem through the language. He 


Keres Indians 
Speak Japanese 


began to amass a great list of words for a dictionary 
which he hopes to publish some day. Through the 
best instructors he could get he studied the structure 
of the language. As a result of his intense study, 
covering many long hours, the grammar of the Keres 
language has been completed and will soon be pub- 
lished. 

But again, the interest of the missionary and of the 
board does not lie in the production of the grammar 
for mere linguistic purposes. It was designed for the 
missionaries to these people and at the same time to 
lay a secure foundation upon which the translation of 
the Scriptures might be built. And this has been be- 
gun. In the latter part of December, 1930, Mr. 
Whitener published a translation of the first four 
chapters of the: Gospel of Matthew. ‘The pamphlet 
is entitled, ‘Jesus Christo Tsiianishe,” the translation 
of which is, “Now the birth of Jesus Christ was on 
this wise.” This was, therefore, a Christmas gift to 
the Keres people 

Since this -littlke pamphlet was published Mr. 
Whitener has written that it has proved to be an open 
sesame to the Pueblos. There has been a great deal 
of opposition on the part of the Indians against any- 
one’s learning their language. However, it appears 
that now that the white man has reduced their lan- 
guage to printing they are amazed and are receiving 
the story of the printed page with open mind and, let 
us hope, with open heart.—The Presbyterian Advance. 
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By EDGAR A. GUEST 


A minister is one who seeks 
To lift the people of his flock 
A bit above the common stock; 
To lead them to the mountain peaks, 
Where far horizons can be seen 
And life is fresh and pure and clean. 








His critics cry: “He works for hire 
And preaches but to earn his pay! 
Visits the sick from day to day, 

And money is his one desire.” 

If this be true, I’d ask his foes 

Why such a thankless task he chose. 






Though some have fallen by the way, 
And some, when tempted overmuch, 


Money in large amounts is paid 
To business men and others who 
Life’s profitable tasks can do, 
It is the one reward of trade, 
If money was his only search, 
Why did he choose to serve the church? 





There is an easier task to do; 
An easier way to garner gold 
Against the time when he is old, 

Than preaching truth to me and you. 

We seek our fortunes, but he strives 

To beautify our sordid lives. 


Have let life’s stains their garments touch, 
I still give thanks to God today 
That there are men who'll choose to be 
His minister to you and me. 
(Copyright, 1929, Edgar A. Guest. Reprinted by 


permission. ) 








The Executive Secretary Says: 


One of the most interesting and helpful services 
rendered by the Department of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief was through the Westminster 
Teachers’ Bureau. This was organized to meet a 
recognized need and its accomplishment far exceeded 
our expectations when the scheme was launched. Not 
only did it benefit our own educational institutions, 
but helped hundreds of capable teachers to secure 
proper fields of service. The work grew so rapidly 
that the cost began to soar and the demands upon 
time and energy were so great that we decided to call 
on outside help. Southern Teachers’ Agency, 1471 
Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., is continuing the 
work of the Westminster Teachers’ Bureau. The 
manager, Mr. W. H. Jones, is a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Columbia, S. C. His or- 
ganization has offices in Columbia, Louisville, Rich- 
mond, Chattanooga and Memphis. They have promised 
to give special attention to Presbyterian institutions 
and teachers. It is a reliable, efficient Agency and 
1s rendering great service to our Church. 


_ The Westminster Service Bureau continues to secure 
‘or all kinds of institutions matrons, housekeepers, 
secretaries, financial representatives and other helpers. 
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For churches it secures pastors’ assistants, church sec- 
retaries, directors of religious education, special work- 
ers, etc. We now have registered with us several hun- 
dred fine workers eager to find fields of service. We 
consider it of the very essence of Christianity that 
every member of the Presbyterian family be interested 
in giving the largest assistance to these who are seeking 
real places for service. If you know of openings please 
write immediately to 410 Urban Building, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Miss Irene Hope Hudson and Miss Cornelia D. 
Engle, Field Secretaries of the Executive Committee 
are being wonderfully used in churches, Sunday 
schools, auxiliaries, orphans’ homes, schools and col- 
leges. They are bringing messages to the youth, and 
helpful suggestions to those who are in charge of the 
various Departments of the Church’s work. Their 
salaries are provided by the Committee. Their ex- 
pense of entertainment, while in a special field, is 
usually provided by those they serve. 


The 1931 edition of A Friendly Guide and The 
Blue Book will be ready this year by the first of June. 
A copy will be sent to each Secretary of Christian 
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Education and Ministerial Relief in Synodical, Pres- 
byterial and local auxiliary. They will also be for- 
warded to the President of the Men-of-the-Church or- 
ganizations and of the Young Peoples’ Societies. These 
publications give suggestions as to plans and methods 
of developing the work of Christian Education and 
Ministerial Relief in the local church. 


The work of establishing the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund made great progress during the year 1930. The 
unprecedented financial situation made it impossible 
for some of the churches to make the effort to raise 
their quotas to the $3,000,000 Accrued Liability Fund 
which must be secured in cash or in pledges over a 
period of three years before the Fund is launched. 
This new Plan is a sane, Christian, economical, busi- 
ness way for the Church to meet its solemn obligation 
to care for those who have been called away from the 
sources of worldly gain and have worn their lives out 
in the service of Christ and our Church. We ask 
every member of the Presbyterian family to pray 
earnestly and believingly that this Fund, which is one 
of the greatest enterprises of our Church in recent 
years, may be speedily established. 

Miss Julia Lake Skinner, who was one of the field 
secretaries of the Executive Committee before her 
marriage to Dr. E. R. Kellersberger, thus taking up 
the work in Africa, wrote some beautiful little stories, 
‘Watered Gardens.” Numbers of copies of these are 
still on hand. They may be had at ten cents for the 
entire set of six stories. 


The series of stories by Mildred Welch are still at- 
tracting the attention of men and women and or- 
ganizations throughout the entire world. This year 
one of the large Y. M. C. A. publications is using 
one of these stories in each issue. In many foreign 
lands the stories have been translated into the vernacu- 
lar and are being used in declamation contests, and 
in others they are used as specimens of the choicest 
English. The following series may be had at ten 
cents each: 

“My Mother Told Me.” 

“A Trail of Many Moons.” 

“Junior Hero Tales.” 

“The Boy Scout Series.” 

“Voices of Girlhood Series.” , 

“The Great Adventure Series.” 

“The Real Romance Series.” 
or the entire set of seven for fifty cents. 


The General Assembly calls on the Sunday schools 
to study Christian Education on Sunday, April 12th. 
The offering that day will be for the Student Loan 
Fund. This Fund is enabling hundreds of the choicest 
boys and girls of our Church to secure a college edu- 
cation. In this way it is preparing trained leaders 
for the home. the church. the school. the state, the 
nation and the world. The Student Loan Fund has 
been secured chiefly through the erection of Memorial 
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Scholarships. These range in size from $600 to 
$10,000. 


This Department is deeply grateful for the persistent 
and well directed efforts of the Secretary of the Men’s 
Work, Dr. J. E. Purcell. The programs which are 
used on our work in April and December have pro- 
voked among the men earnest discussion and thorough 
study which has aroused a spirit of interest and prayer 
and liberality on the part of the men. In the comic 
strip recently Jiggs said: “I led Maggie to the mar- 
riage altar and there I surrendered my leadership.” 
If not carried too far, this certainly reveals a high 
type of wisdom. We sometimes wonder, however, if 
the men of the Church have not surrendered a little 
too much of leadership to the women. Many of them 
have adopted the slogan “let the women do it.” The 
women are efficient and self-denying and effective. 
They want to serve, but they do not want the men to 
give up their place of leadership and responsibility. 
Every member of the Church ought to be deeply in- 
terested in the work for men which is now showinz 
remarkable signs of progress. 


We would call most earnest attention of Presbyteries’ 
officers and members of the Church to the following 


recommendation unanimously adopted by the General 


Assembly in Charlottesville: ‘We recommend that 
the General Assembly urge the Presbyteries to use 
greater care than ever before in receiving into the min- 
istry of our Church men who soon must come on the 
roll of Ministerial Relief, after rendering but meagre 
service to our Church.” 


It seems almost incredible that in some of the Pres- 
byteries men should come into the ministry of our 
Church from other Denominations without any serious 
effort by the Presbytery to discover the record in the 
Church from which they came. The Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., has but recently sounded out a 
serious note of warning concerning this practice in 
that Church. Some of the best men in the ministry 
of our Church have come from other Denominations, 
but this does not mean, of course, that every one who 
asks to be received into the ministry of our Church 
must be accepted without the most careful and dili- 
gent and prayerful investigation as to his character, 


ability, training, experience. and record of service ren- 
dered. 


The General Assembly also urged the Presbyteries 
to a more prayerful and extensive consideration of 
the antecedents, the personality, the ability, the train- 
ing and fitness for the ministry of the men who ap- 
pear before the Presbyteries with the request that they 
be received as candidates for the ministry. The large 
number of such men who are dropped year by year 
from the roll of candidates indicates that much ‘greater 
care and thought are needed in the exercise of this 
important function of the Presbytery. 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 
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A Talk with Parents 


of the parent to the child? Do you think be- 

yond the duty of providing food and clothing? 
Do you realize that “the life is more than meat, and 
the body more than raiment”? Do you believe with 
Paul that it is the duty of parents to lay up for their 
children, and not the children for the parents? Have 
you ever thought seriously about what you can lay up 
for them that would be better than houses and land, 
stocks and bonds, or material wealth? 

A successful lawyer in a great city, when thinking 
of the future of his four children, said: ‘For the two 
boys it is not so serious, but I lie down at night afraid 
to die and leave my daughters only a bank account.” 

Parents owe it to their daughters to give them the 
best education possible; this for their own well-being 
and happiness, whether they shall later choose the 
high and sacred duties of the home, as wife and! pos- 
sible mother, or the world of business. “Education 
widens one’s mental horizon, deepens one’s thought, 
enlarges one’s life.” An education of any sort is truly 
an investment—the greater the amount the larger the 
investment and the consequent dividends. It is the 
best kind of life insurance. It is the best and most 
permanent legacy parents can leave to their children. 
Not only does education enable one to enjoy life 
more fully, but it greatly increases the sphere of one’s 
usefulness. “It is the trained intellect that directs 
the thought of the world, and wields the most potent 
influence in society.” 

Carefully gathered statistics from all lines of indus- 
try and practical endeavor have developed the follow- 
ing facts: “Only one child in one hundred and fifty 
thousand has been able in America, without education, 
to become a notable factor in the progress of his state 
or nation; while the children with common school edu- 
cation have, in proportion to numbers, accomplished 
this four times as often; those with high school edu- 
cation eighty-seven times as often; and those with 
college training eight hundred times as often.” Presi- 
dent Harper truly said: “The advance of world- 
knowledge is so widespread, it is necessary in order 
to hold one’s own, to be the best and to do the best, 
to get just as much education as possible.” 

Parents owe it to the nation and the world at large 
to give their daughters the best education possible. In 
order to maintain their hope of the future and to safe- 
guard their very soul, America and the world need 
today, as never before, the services of a trained and 
disciplined womanhood. There is no more important 
work, if we wish to maintain our civilization in its 
soundness, than the proper training and education of 
our daughters. 

th social circles, woman’s influence and attitude 
determine the tone and establish the standards. In the 


D* YOU ever stop and think seriously of the duty 
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Who Have Daughters 


By REV. W. F. HOLLINGSWORTH 


domestic circle, because of her relations and oppor- 
tunity, she moulds the moral and mental attitude 
toward life. 


The future of our country and the proper settlement 
of the disturbed conditions resulting from a world- 
wide war and its upheavals depend on close adherence 
to sound and proved principles. The increasing obli- 
gations which have come to women in the political 
world, added to those of the home and society, give 
to them a responsibility for which they are wholly un- 
fitted without the very best intellectual and moral train- 
ing. 

The popular idea is that this human world is di- 
rected by material forces, by brute strength. As a 
matter of fact, it is directed and guided by moral and 
spiritual forces. And it is the spiritual force repre- 
sented in woman. “She is the keeper of the hearth 
and the home. She is spiritually what she is physi- 
cally, the guardian of the race. The moral soundness 
of the world depends on women. They shape the 
souls as well as feed the bodies of the coming genera- 
tions. A civilization signs its death warrant when its 
women cease to be on the side of the angels. The 
woman’s cause is man’s—they rise or sink together; 
dwarfed or God-like, bond or free. If she be small, 
slight-natured, miserable, how shall men grow?” How 
shall they become great? 


But a purely secular education cannot meet the de- 
mands of the situation. A purely secular education 
may make our sons and daughters as wise as Plato and 
Aristotle and leave them far from God. “The soul of 
education is the education of the soul.” A great leader 
says: “We need not simply Education, but Christian 
Education—training that issues in religious convic- 
tions and Christian personality.” President Hadley 
says: “I do not believe you are going to make the right 
kind of citizen by a Godless education, and then add- 
ing in religion afterward. The idea is wrong. Edu- 
cation and religion must go hand in hand.” 





“The Christian college exists and is maintained for 
the very purpose of increasing the output of that which 
is in greatest demand in America and the whole world 
today—-intelligent, highly trained Christian character 
and leadership.” Christian colleges have been erected 
and are maintained by consecrated money, prayers and 
faith in order that the highest type of education may 
be given our sons and daughters. ‘These institutions 
are permeated with the Christian spirit. The teach- 
ers and the teaching seek the full development of noble 
Christian character as the ideal for each student. 

The Presbyterian Church has many Christian in- 
stitutions devoting their equipment and their energies 
to the work of transforming the raw material furnished, 
multiplying its value a hundredfold, and returning it 
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to the home and the church “in a life-giving stream 
of intelligent faith, trained power, and consecrated 
leadership.” 

They ask for your patronage: Because of their high 
ideals, their thorough Christian character, their em- 
phasis on the Bible as the only source of a sound 
morality, their conservatism in holding to the old 
standards of modesty in conduct, their insistence upon 
the finer things that characterize true womanliness, 
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their moderate charges (compared with the advantages 
they offer), their wholesome and congenial social en- 
vironment, their long history of noble achievement, 
their strong faculties of Christian teachers, highly 
trained, and tested by successful experiences. A list 
of such schools within the bounds of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church will be furnished gladly on ap- 
plication to the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education. 





The Clearing of the Mists 


By MRS. MARY JASPER WILLIS 


ABEL HALE rushed from the room of her dying 
husband and paused under the lilac bush. The 
voices of her three little children playing down 

by the brook floated to her in theif childish prattle. 
Her heart seemed bursting under the agony of the 
coming bereavement, the rending of the ties of love 
that had bound them together for more than a decade. 
Silent now was the song of hope that had trilled its 
cadences so long in her heart. Alfred was leaving her. 
The congregation that he had served so faithfully 
would, she knew, speak loving words of his character 
and ability. Then they would go to their homes. 
Then what? 

Suddenly Alfred’s voice came to her, faintly, through 
the window. She hastened to his side. It was a relief 
to him to know that she at last understood that it was 
the last, the end. There was no wild sobbing, no hys- 
terical outburst. She remembered what he had often 
said—that when God increases the burden, he makes 
stronger the shoulders that have to bear it. She leaned 
over and put her sweet young face beside his on the 
pillow and there was silence—silence that throbbed 
with the vibrations of memory’s chords. In his dire- 
ful weakness, he tried to speak, to tell her of his 
anxiety of what the future would bring to her and to 
the children. 

“Darling, it wrings my heart! They must be fed, 
clothed, and educated. Our dear Church does not yet 
realize—” He paused for breath. “I commit you 
and them to the Lord Jesus. He will not—let—you 
sink beneath the waves. He will provide.” Here his 
voice trailed off into silence. 

Loving hands brought in the children for daddy’s 
last kiss, though he was scarcely conscious. As the 
sunlight poured in from the west, his gallant young 
spirit sped out into eternity. 


In another small town, Mabel attacked the problems 
of life and tried to live decently on forty dollars a 
month. She laughed with the children, told them 
stories, kept in close sympathy with them and toiled 
unceasingly. When the coming years seemed to stretch 
their threatening fingers over her horizon, she stayed 
her heart on her husband’s last words, “He will pro- 
vide.” 


One summer afternoon, as she sat on her little front 
porch, mending the rents in small garments, two visi- 
tors arrived; they were Mr. and Mrs. Allen from a 
middle western state. They had known and loved her 
father, had loved him as a character of strength and 
beauty whose fortune had been shattered by ill-health. 
Gradually she remembered the photographs of this 
couple as they reposed on her father’s desk. Finally 
the old gentleman reached in his conversation the pur- 
pose for which he had come. He and his wife were 
childless. They hungered for the prattle of little chil- 
dren in their home. They had heard of her husband’s 
death months ago. Would she come to them and be 
a daughter to them? Could she let them love and 
care for her children as for their own grandchildren? 
They loved the same Christ; they loved his great 
kingdom. 

If a shaft of living light had fallen at Mabel’s feet, 
she could not have seen more clearly the finger of 
God. The evening song of the birds seemed to pour 
forth the anthem, “Praise ye the Lord.” 


Years passed. Once more joy spoke through Mabel’s 
voice as her life rounded out in comfort, in incessant 
but congenial work, and in the happy association with 
these two dear old friends. The children were being 
educated and they all had a loving home. 

A great teacher of voice in the city where they lived 
had long ago recognized the pure quality and sweet- 
ness of Rose’s voice. Rose was Mabel’s oldest child. 
The benevolent old “grandfather,” Mr. Allen, deter- 
mined that she should have the best training and the 
event proved his wisdom. She became an excellent con- 
cert singer and was much in demand. One evening, 
two years after she had begun her professional career, 
she was booked to sing in the little town where her 
father had preached and had died. Her coming had 
been widely heralded under her professional name of 
Leonora Pascal. A large audience greeted her. As 
song after song issued from her lips, some in Italian 
and French, but mostly in English, she received an 
ovation. 

To their surprise she came of her own accord to 
the platform and sang in a voice of liquid beauty an 
old hymn that had been sung at her father’s funeral. 
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and Ministerial Relief 















“When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss 
And pour contempt on all my pride.” 

Something in the manner, the expression of coun- 

tenance, roused to unusual interest the hearts of the 
older church members. The eyes of many were wet 
with tears. Finally she said, “I am not Leonora 
Pascal. I am Rose Hale, the daughter of your former 
yastor.” 
As she stepped down from the platform, old friends 
crowded around her and she told them the story of 
how God had raised up for her mother that superb 
old couple, Mr. and Mrs. Allen. 

As she spoke, her narrative pierced like an arrow 
the hearts of the old church members. With shame 
they remembered how they had let Mrs. Hale and the 
children drift away from them with what they knew 
to be an insufficient means of livelihood. 

Standing amid a group of men, an old elder said, 
“Well, you see, the Lord did provide after all. We 
can trust him to take care of his children.” 
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“Yes,” interposed a keen-minded young deacon. 
“That is true. But for Mr. and Mrs. Allen, Mrs. 
Hale would have been dead, in all probability, and 
no one knows what would have become of the chil- 
dren. People like Mr. and Mrs. Allen don’t stand 
around on street corners. At least I’ve never seen or 
heard of any of them—before. It is the Church, the 
Church of the living God that he counts on to care 
for ministers and their families. If all the years of 
Mr. Hale’s ministry, not many it is true, had been 
financed under the plan of the Minister’s Annuity 
Fund, he would have been saved the bitterest heart- 
aches. He talked to my father and I know. The 
sharpest pangs would have been taken from his dying 
bed. It takes a lots of faith to realize such people 
as the Allens!” 

The men standing out under the trees and not out 
of sight of Alfred Hale’s grave, realized for the first 
time that it is our great queenly Church herself that 
must enlarge her bulwarks and stretch out her arms 
to her suffering children, thus representing her Great 
Master. 





OW beautiful it is to live on in the lives of 
i] others after we have been called to join the 

“choir invisible.” 
In the creation of the Student Loan Fund, this has 
been made possible in a most wonderful way, for 
there are hundreds of the choicest young people of 
our Church asking for aid that will enable them to 
equip themselves for work in the Master’s kingdom. 
Could there be a more worth-while way of keeping 
fragrant our own memories than by investing in the 
lives of those who are to carry forward the work in 
the future? 

‘Twas a vision of this, inspired by the motto, “We 
Hand It On,” that suggested to the Sunday school of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Sweetwater, Tenn., 
the idea of commemorating the memory of one of its 
most beloved members who passed to his reward some 
years ago—Mr. John M. Jones, a ruling elder of the 


We Hand It On 


By MRS. J. C. OATES 










church and also superintendent of the Sunday school 
for many years. 

Before this Memoria] Scholarship was completed, 
Mrs. John M. Jones, through the consecrated Secretary 
of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief in the 
local Auxiliary, generously offered to give the remain- 
ing three hundred dollars in order that the Sunday 
school might, by this same method, honor another of 
their number who recently went home. This second 
Scholarship is taken in memory of Dr. W. A. McClain, 
a beloved elder and one who was vitally interested in 
‘young men, having hoped he might, in time, be able 
to create such a fund himself. 

The Sunday school gladly accepted Mrs. Jones’ of- 
fer and at once made plans for financing the second 
scholarship. 

We are grateful to add these two to the steadily 
growing roll and only pass on this bit of testimony 
hoping many others may take advantage of this plan. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 






Budget Receipts for April 1—February 28, 1930............ $139,502.85 


Decrease for eleven months ... 


ere re TT ee $ 15,534.09 


Budget Receipts for April 1—February 28, 1931............ 123,968.76 






Apportionment by General Assembly for year, $418,500.00 


Amount still to be raised, $294,531.34 
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Born for dis > Skies 


N A tiny village far up in the mountains, a group 
of men and boys had gathered at the store. The 
sun was already high in the heavens as the store- 

keeper took an eagle from his cage and set him on the 
ground. The eagle, young but full-grown, was ill at 
ease, picked at the grains of corn scattered before 
him, turned up his head to the sun, gazed unblinking 
at it, spread his splendid wings, uttered a scream—let 
them drop. 

“How long have you had him?” asked the stranger, 
a young teacher, spending the summer in the village. 

“Ever since he was an eaglet,” answered the store- 
keeper. ‘One of my boys, climbing the peak of that 
highest mountain there, came on an eagle’s nest and 
brought him home. He has been in the cage ever 
since.” ‘Has he never tried to fly?” ‘No, we have 
tried to make him many a time, but he is just like this. 
He looks at the sun, and he spreads his wings, and 
he screams, but he does not fly, he has forgotten how.” 

“But he was born to fly,” said the stranger, “‘he 
cannot have forgotten—he only has not learned.” 
“Anyway,” said the man, “he will never fly now—it 
is too late.” 

“Will you sell him to me and let me try?” asked 
the young man. “Try him” said the storekeeper, “I 
will get my money’s worth in watching you try—for 
he will never fly now.” The boys and men laughed: 
“Agreed,” they cried, “and safe—for he will never 
fly.” “Done,” said the young man, “but he will fly, 
for he was born to fly.” 

After that, each morning the stranger came, took 
the eagle from his cage, fed him, set him on the ground, 
then on a box, on a rung of a ladder, the limb of a 
tree and sitting down, watched him. Each day, the 
young eagle walked about, looked up to the skies and 
at the sun, spread his wings, uttered his lonely cry— 
and did not fly. Once or twice, the young man pushed 
him gently off a limb, but the eagle only fell clumsily 
to the ground. Still every day he came and tried, 
and when every day the children said: ‘He will never 
fly—it is too late,” he answered only, “He will fly, 
for he was born to fly.” 

Then the young man began taking the eagle with 
him on long tramps into the mountains in the early 
summer dawns, setting him on some high rock or on 
the limb of a tree overhanging a steep precipice. And 
he noticed that the eagle sat, looking on mountain 
and hill and vale, that he turned his head from side 
to side as he scanned the skies, that his wings stirred, 
and that once, as high in the heavens he saw another 
eagle soar, he stretched his wings and screamed. So 


it went, week after week, and each day returning with 
the eagle to his cage, he answered the question, “Did he 
fly?” with—‘‘Not yet—but he will!” 

Then one morning, very early, just as the wind of 
dawn began to stir, the stranger arose. “Now!” he 
said, as he took the eagle from his cage, and, while 
all the village lay asleep, made his way up the highest 
mountain of them all. It meant several hours of stiff 
climbing, laden as he was with the heavy bird, to reach 
the place he had chosen, by sunrise. The first faint 
rose of dawn was flushing the eastern sky as he came 
out upon the high and narrow point of rock that 
jutted over the valley below. Setting the eagle upon 
the very edge of the rock, he sat down by him to wait 
and watch. Moment by moment the light grew and 
brightened, and the gray clouds of night changed to 
hues of green and gold and azure. The eagle stood 
for a long time motionless, looking out over hills and 
valleys and fields slowly swimming into light. The 
sun came up, a golden orb, beyond the black rim of the 
mountains above. Higher and higher it rose, brighter 
and brighter grew the light. The eagle stirred, began 
to walk, to utter distressed cries, to lift and let fall 
his wings. 

“Now!” cried the young man again and lifting the 
eagle high on his upflung hands, he gave him a push— 
and threw him out. “Fly!” he cried. 

Down, down, for a long moment, the eagle fell. Then 
suddenly, spreading his majestic wings, he balanced 
himself on them, waited an instant,—uttered a piercing 
scream, wheeled,—and flew straight into the glory of 
the rising sun. Shading his eyes, the young man 
gazed, till the great eagle was only a tiny speck of 
black in the gold of the morning. A look of deep con- 
tent was on the stranger’s face as he looked. “Fly, 
eagle, fly!” he cried, “Fly, for you were born for the 
Skies!” 

You see, don’t you boys and girls? You, too, are 
born for the skies, but you need help to lift you to a 
high place from which you can see the plan which 
God has for your life—and help to enable you to find 
your wings. And that help is very near you—not far 
away over the mountains and beyond the sea, that you 
should go to seek it, but close at hand, “nearer than 
breathing, closer than hands or feet”—the love and 
help of the Lord Jesus, the young Prince of Glory. 
Around you is his everylasting love, underneath you 
are his everlasting .arms—and before you is the plan 
which from the beginning he has had for your life— 
for you too, were born for the skies!—Mildred Welch. 
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Wings of Eagles 


Junior Program for April 


: (Furnished by the Executive Committee of Christian 
Education and Ministerial Relief, Henry H. Sweets, 
Secretary, 410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky.) 





Theme—Every boy and every girl is born for the skies. 


HymMn—“This is my Father’s World,” No. 40, Premier 
Hymns. 

PRAYER—That Jesus may help us to get ready for our 
life’s work. 

SHORT ExeERcIsE on the Eagle by one girl as leader, 
and other boys and girls. 

Hymn—“I Think When I Read—,” No. 156, Premier 
Hymns. 

Story—‘Born for The Skies.” 

HymMn—‘“Fairest Lord Jesus,” No. 117, Premier 
Hymns. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

OFFERING for the Student Loan Fund. 

MizPaH BENEDICTION. 





Exercise on the Eagle 


Girt LeapER: The class in natural history will 
recite. What bird appears on the shield of our coun- 
try and some of her coins? 

Boy: The king of birds, the eagle. 

LEADER: But the eagle is a cruel bird, living on 
weaker birds and small animals—why then was it 
chosen for our emblem? 

GirL: The eagle was not chosen because it is 
strong and cruel but because it has some wonderful 
traits which we would all like to have. 

LEADER: ‘Tell us about them. 

Boy: The eagle is very strong and keeps its strength 
a long time. The Bible says: Bless the Lord, O my 
soul and forget not all his benefits, who satisfieth thy 
mouth with good things so that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle’s. 

GirL: The eagle flies in the light and towards the 
sky and builds its nest in high places. In the Bible, 
the Lord says to Job: “Is it at thy command that 
the eagle mounteth up and maketh her nest on high?” 

LEADER: How does God use the figure of the eagle 
to describe his love and care for his people Israel ? 


Boy: It is told us in the book of Deuteronomy— 
“And I bare you on eagle’s wings and brought you to 
myself.” 

Girt: And in the book of Isaiah we read: ‘They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run and not be weary and they shall walk and not 
faint.” 

LEADER: What is our offering for today? 

Boy: It is for the Student Loan Fund—to help 
boys and girls, who could not otherwise go—to go to 
college so that they may be trained to help bring in the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. 

LEADER: Why should we give our money to help 
them go to college? 

Girt: Because our Church believes that, like the 
eagle, every boy and every girl is born for the skies 
and wants to train them for it. 

LEADER: Last year, because there was no more 
money left in the Fund, there were sixty-five splendid 
boys and girls who had to be turned away. If we 
each do our part that need not ever happen again. 





The Little Things 


“Oh, it’s just the little homely things, 
The unobstrusive, friendly things, 
The wont-you-let-me-help-you things, 

That make the pathway light. 


“And it’s just the jolly, joking things, 
The never-mind-the-trouble things, 
The laugh-with-me-it’s-funny things, 
That make this world seem bright. 


“The wondrous, record-breaking things, 
Those never-can-be-equaled things, 
That all the papers cite, 
Are not like little human things, 
The every-day-encountered things, 
That make us happy quite. 


“So here’s to all the little things, 

The done-and-then-forgotten things, 
Those oh-it’s-simply-nothing things, 

That make life worth the fight.” 
—Associate Reformed Presbyterian. 
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Heartbeats from Far Places 


T THE beginning of the year, the Executive 
A Committee sent greetings in the form of a New 
Year’s letter to all the pastors and Home Mis- 
sion teachers who have any connection with the Com- 
mittee. It was a simple letter, attempting to voice the 
love and esteem of those of us in the Atlanta office for 
the men and women who work on the field. In the 
letter they were asked to send us any interesting things 
that might be occurring in their work. 

Nothing has ever been more encouraging or beau- 
tiful than the stream of letters that came in answer to 
these greetings. There were brave sentences through 
which the discerning eye could see heartaches, there 
were notes of triumphant faith, and there were words 
of encouragement to make glad the heart of God’s 
people. The sound of discouragement was hardly audi- 
ble, and no word of despair was written. The most 
difficult days in the past decade have found our Home 
Mission folks quietly and earnestly at their posts of 


duty. They have known a joy in it that cannot be 
revealed in print. 

These personal messages from the fields have meant 
so much to us here that we wish to pass them on to 
Tue Survey readers for their encouragement. The 
ones selected are geographically well scattered over the 
Church and are a fair cross section from the file that 
contains these letters. The publishing of them be- 
trays no confidences and simply gives an intimate 
glimpse of the heartbeats of men and women from 
far places who love the Lord and seek for the lost 
ones while they await his appearing. 

We shall just start with Texas and quote sample 
messages across the Church. When the reader is weary, 
mark the place and return to finish these at another 
time. Remember that in most cases they were not 
written for publication, and their use is intended to be 
a departure from the usual articles prepared for these 
pages. 





A Home Mission Church in West Texas 


The Anson Presbyterian Church was organized as a 
small Home Mission Church nearly fifty years ago. 
For a time it was self-supporting, though only for half- 
time work; but for the past several years it has re- 
ceived help from the Home Mission Committee. 

The people of this community depend entirely on 
agriculture for a living. On account of several droughts 
and almost a crop failure last year, thirty-two coun- 
ties, including this one, have been certified for and 
are receiving Red Cross help and Federal Farm relief 
loans. These conditions have directly affected the work 
of the church. Before these droughts and the financial 
depression, there was evidence that we would soon be a 
strong self-supporting church. 

For several years a small group of faithful people 
carried on here without a church building or a min- 
ister. They met for Sunday school in a moving picture 
theater. Many times they were discouraged and felt 
like giving up. 

About four years ago, the Superintendent of Home 
Missions of the Presbytery sent a young Seminary stu- 
dent to supply the church twice a month for the sum- 
mer, the Home Mission Committee paying a major part 
of the salary. The small group were doubtful about 
raising anything for their part, and were reluctant about 


accepting the supply. Somewhat encouraged over the 
experience of the first summer, the church decided to 
have the same student for another summer, agreeing 
to pay half the salary, a considerable increase over 
what they had done the year before. 

Before the beginning of the third summer, the erec- 
tion of a church was undertaken. With the help of a 
loan from the Assembly’s Committee, a beautiful brick 
building, with auditorium, basement, and four Sunday- 
school rooms has been completed. For more than a 
year the church has been using this new building with 
a full-time program, and at present there is more in- 
terest and better attendance at Sunday school, church 
and Young People’s meeting than there has ever been. 

In a county with a population of over 24,000 this 
is the only Presbyterian church with a resident min- 
ister. 

It may seem a fruitless expenditure of funds to con- 
tinue helping a church which has so little prospect of 
becoming self-supporting; but here is an example of 
how the rural and small town churches are constant 
feeders for the city churches. Former members of 
this church are at the present active members, officers, 
Sunday-school teachers and leaders in Presbyterian 
churches in California, Georgia, North Carolina, New 
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York, Oklahoma and in fifteen cities and towns over 
Texas. Two former members are prominent ministers 
in the Presbyterian Church, two are ministers’ wives, 
one is the wife of a Presbyterian missionary in Africa. 
Beside the far-reaching influence of the small church 





in sending out workers to the larger church, Presby- 

terianism makes a distinct contribution to a commu- 

nity that no other denomination makes. 

MAURICE CLARK YEARGAN, Pastor, 
Anson Presbyterian Church. 








Port ARTHUR, TEx. 
DEAR BROTHER: 

Your letter of January Ist, with its New Year mes- 
sage to Home Mission workers was appreciated. This 
church, however, is no longer under the Home Mission 
Committee, and has not been for a year. Am sure that 
you and the whole Committee are glad to get that news, 
at least, for it is news—that this church organized six 
years ago this past autumn, with forty-three members, 
reported 201 members at last spring Presbytery, and as- 
sumed its full support from that time. Also, this year 
the church has already sent over sixty dollars to As- 
sembly’s Home Mission, besides a like amount to the 
Presbytery’s work. 

I am a member of the Home Mission Committee of 
the Presbytery and can still claim a personal interest 
in the work. Must say that the past six years have 


Westminster Becomes of Age 






witnessed remarkable progress in this Presbytery. This 
year has seen an addition to the Sunday-school equip- 
ment of the two Home Mission churches in Beaumont, 
one a gift of $3,000 to Robbins Memorial Church, and 
the other the result of hard work and gifts from the 
membership of the Second Church, assisted by West-- 
minster Church. We are hoping in the next few months 
to get Sunday-school work under way in one or two 
other centers in this end of the Presbytery, though the 
financial situation deters us from immediate steps to 
secure property. 
Some time when you come West, arrange to stop over 

and see us. 

Sincerely, 

MALCOLM L. PuRCELL, Pastor. 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. 





San ANTONIO, TEx. 
DraR BROTHER: 

I am glad to say that the Harlandale Church is 
having a very remarkable growth. We have a great 
mission field—Harlandale is a community of about 
5,000 inhabitants lying just outside the city proper. 
I took the work eighteen months ago, at which time 
the Church membership numbered forty and there 
were about fifty in Sabbath school. At present there 
are 120 members in the Church and 300 in Sabbath 
school. We have a free bus service for our people 


A Suburban Church Grows 


with one large Church bus, and ten private cars that 
the owners use each Sabbath morning. 

I think we have a unique morning service. The Sab- 
bath school runs to 10:40, and we go immediately into 
the public worship and preaching, with all the children 
remaining and taking part in this service. This gives 
us the whole school in the morning worship, and this 
arrangement is proving very helpful in developing 
church loyalty. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. Bates, Pastor, 
Harlandale Presbyterian Church. 





AusTIN, TEx. 
Drar Mr. Mruer: 

In several of our counties which are sparsely settled, 
we have an organization in the county seat. Using this 
as a base, we are developing the work in the county 
by having the minister located in the county seat 
church establish “preaching points” in school houses 
over the county, in this way extending our work 
through the whole county, giving preaching to peoples 
who would otherwise be untouched. In some counties, 
aS Many as five such “preaching points” have been 
established. This work is fairly well established in 
‘our counties, and this spring we hope to begin this 
Sort of work in two other counties. 


Central Texas Plans County Units 


The program which we follow is one which has been 
definitely worked out to meet the local needs as well 
as the larger one of the county. This program is con- 
structed somewhat on the following outline: 


I. Personal Evangelism. 


II. Religious Education. 
As it has to do with 
a. The Sabbath School. 
b. Young People. 


III. Pastoral Visitation—This means to visit in the 


homes of the people, to read the Bible and 
to pray with them. 
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IV. A year-round preparation for an evangelistic 
meeting to be held each year in each preach- 
ing place. 

The progress of this work will be reported to the 
Home Mission Chairman quarterly by the Superin- 
tendent-Evangelist with full discussion of all of its 
phases, thereby enabling us to discover the weak places 
in the program and organization. 

We earnestly hope that the depressing times through 
which we are going are providentially preparing us in 
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heart and mind for a great spiritual blessing. For 
some years a company of people in Texas have been 
praying very definittly for a great revival. We have 
been lookimg forward to this time hopefully. May 
this not be the time? Can God send this blessing 
before we are ready to receive it? 


Sincerely yours, 


J. P. Kipp, Superintendent Home 
Missions, Central Texas Presbytery. 





An Italian-Speaking 


GALVESTON, TEx. 
Dear Mr. MILLER: 

When we say “The Valdese Presbyterian Church” 
we mean the little congregation of Italian-speaking 
brethren that since more than three years have held 
regularly and enthusiastically their service in the chapel 
annex to the First Presbyterian Church in Galveston, 
Tex. 

Rev. Arthur D’Albergo came at his own risk to Gal- 
veston the first week in September, 1927, and was the 
welcome guest of the Protestant’ Italians that were 
converted in the Waldensian Churches of Italy. Rev- 
erend Mr. D’Albergo, himself, was a former Walden- 
sian Minister in Siracusa, Italy. No minister was 
serving the Italian Protestants, so they were very eager 
to get a servant of the Lord, well educated in their 
own language, and though they were not able to as- 
sume a minister, nevertheless they asked Brother 
D’Albergo to remain with them. 

Dr. R. W. Johnson, the pastor of the First Church, 
and Reverend Mr. D’Albergo brought the request be- 
fore God and referred it to the church session where it 
was duly received and taken in consideration. After 
the fourth month of work the First Church assumed 
the financial assistance for the Italian minister. 

A petition to the Presbytery of Brazos resulted in the 
organization of The Valdese Presbyterian Church for 
the Italian-speaking people supported by the Home 
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Mission of the General Assembly, the Presbytery of 
Brazos, the First Church of Galveston and the Italian 
congregation. 

The peculiar status of, this church is that while the 
members are used to talk the Italian language, having 
come from Tuscany, no one of them is an Italian. All 
of them are naturalized citizen or American-born, they 
live like the other Americans and are happy that the 
elderly folks are attended in their own language and 
according to their need. The Lord has provided for 
them like only a great God can do. The young people 
meet with the Sunday school and Christian Endeavor of 
the First Church, the main service is at five P. M., the 
prayer meeting on Thursday, the Woman’s Auxiliary on 
Tuesday. 

Besides the contribution for the pastor’s salary, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary has given to the benevolences of the 
denomination and to other good causes. 

While there are reasons for thankfulness and re- 
joicing, there is the problem for the building of a 
chapel and a manse that can be resolved by some or- 
ganization, or the goodwill expressed in a memorial. 

I thank you for the encouraging tone of your letter, 
and hope that the Lord will be with us at all times. 

I am sincerely yours, 
A. D’ALBERGO, Pastor, 


Valdese Presbyterian Church. 





ASSEMBLY’S HOME MISSIONS 


Budget Receipts for April 1—February 28, 1930............ $313,087.38 
Budget Receipts for April 1—February 28, 1931............ 316,948.57 
Increase for eleven months of present Church year...... $ 3,861.19 


Apportionment for year 1930-31, $868,000.00. 
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TALIHINA, OKLA. 
Dear SIR: 

In reply to your inquiry of recent date as to some 
of the activities of the Talihina Church, I am pleased to 
advise that this Home Mission church, whose member- 
ship is composed equally of Choctaws and Whites, has 
been striving to measure up to its whole duty since its 
reorganization a few years ago by Rev. W. A. Rolle, 
D. D. 

It is the only Southern Presbyterian church in the 
beautiful Kaimichi Valley. The nearest neighbor of 
the same denomination is about seventy miles to the 
south. There are many Choctaws in this large terri- 
tory and this congregation is sympathetically extending 
the friendly hand to them as opportunity is presented. 

Situated on the side of the mountain three miles to 
the west of Talihina are the Indian Federal Hospital 
with sixty-eight patients; and the Eastern Oklahoma 


In Beautiful Kaimichi Valley 


State Tuberculosis Sanatoriums with 180 patients. 
The pastor holds two preaching services for the pa- 
tients each month and one for the nurses and employees. 
One service a month is given to the Indian Hospital. 
All of these services are so arranged as not to conflict 
with the regular church services in town. 

A lecture on the Sabbath-school lesson for the fol- 
lowing Sabbath is given each week to the officers, teach- 
ers and scholars of the Sunday school. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, Sabbath school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society are doing a fine quiet work 
which is felt at home and abroad, and the congrega- 
tion as a whole is trying to carry on in the face of the 
financial depression and other discouragements. 

Yours truly, 
J. H. Bettot, Pastor, 
Talihina Presbyterian Church. 





THE HIGHLAND INSTITUTION. 
GUERRANT, Ky. 
Dear Sir: 

I must tell you in beginning this note, as you will 
readily perceive, that the hand accustomed to the plow 
or hoe handle makes an awkward stagger when attempt- 
ing to wield the pen. 

Breathitt County in which the Highland Institution 
is located has a reputation of its own for lawlessness, 
which it seems bent on retaining. So the younger peo- 
ple grow up with the idea firmly implanted in their 
minds that it is just and to be expected that they will 
be ready to do what the exigency of the case requires, 
on the highway, at church or school, and resent inter- 
ference even though it be by their near kindred. 

This social condition all tends to make difficult the 
work of the school and church, and also makes the 
teaching of scientific methods of agriculture as demon- 
strated by the College at Lexington, and the branch 
farm at Quicksand in this county, an uphill job. The 
people have the idea that it is only because they are 
both backed by unlimited State funds that they can 
continue operating. 

_ To overcome this prejudiced opinion, accounts must 
be kept and shown to the class, of soil preparation, 
planning, fertilization, cultivation, harvesting and 
commercial value of the crops on the treated land, and 
that from adjoining farms under the old wasteful sys- 
tem. We try here to teach high value yields per acre 
by intensive cropping on a small acreage as highly fer- 
tized as we can provide. Our tract of garden land 
's very limited. We follow onions with early cabbage, 
setting them before onions are mature, following cab- 
bage with bush beans.or turnips or both. Turnips 
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planted in September make the best and sweetest for 
table of any raised. We can the tops for greens for 
winter use, leaving enough on land of smaller or later 
germinating ones for fresh greens until freezing de- 
stroys them, usually January. Early potatoes are fol- 
lowed by corn and beans, and beans by later beans. 
Peas followed by late potatoes or late cabbage. We 
grow spinach for table use fresh and for canning, as 
also sugar corn, tomatoes, beans, beets and peas. 

Despite the excessive drought conditions in “30,” 
our tomatoes and lima beans, pole and bush, did well, 
the pole especially, continuing till late October, and 
tomatoes till freezing temperatures made their harvest- 
ing necessary. We plant for a succession of sugar corn 
from June till late fall frosts, and anytime supply 
exceeds demand, we can the surplus for winter. Beans 
are grown the same way, having green string beans 
on table till November. 

Some of the boys seem to consider an employment 
by an industrial concern the ideal for a lifetime. occu- 
pation, but many are interested in farm work and like 
to ask questions on why we do things certain ways, so 
different from the old conservative way of their fathers. 
They are asking us if there is any hopeful future for 
the farmer in the mountain regions. 

I am sure there is such a future, and try to instill 
into their minds that there is, and that the welfare of 
this whole region depends on the right solution of this 
one problem. There are hopeful signs in the splen- 
did intelligence of these citizens-to-be of the mountain 
country. 

Yours truly, 
W. W. MINNICH. 
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Church and Red Cross Join Hands 


Cappo VALLEY ACADEMY, 
NorRMAN, ARKANSAS. 


DEAR Mr. MILLER: 

Your heartening letter of January Ist is before me. 
I should have answered sooner, but have been head 
over heels in Red Cross relief work. This country is 
desperately stricken. Hundreds of families are ab- 
solutely without food except as we can furnish it. 
Stock are dying of starvation. Whole families are 
without shoes or clothing to keep them warm. Typhoid 
is epidemic, and pellagra is practically so. These con- 
ditions call for the ministry of the Church in Jesus’ 
name, and it is so that I am doing this work. 

Under our new status we are doing a great work. 
More than a hundred are enrolled in the Bible classes. 
The effect of this Bible teaching is easily discernible 
in the young life of all this part of the country. Miss 
Anna Simonton, the Bible teacher, is a remarkable 
woman and her personality counts for a great deal in 
itself. 

In spite of hard times, the dormitory runs as usual. 
It always has been very remarkable how Providence 
provides for our needs just in the nick of time. Last 
month there was not enough in the scholarship fund 
to pay the board of the students until the very day it 
was due. A multiplicity of such happenings has con- 
firmed my faith that this is a work of which the Lord 
approves, and which he means us to continue. 

Our scholarship students are an unusual group of 


boys and girls. There is practically no problem in 
discipline. They appreciate what is being done for 
them, and do their part to help. One is a young 
married man whose leg was crushed when he was nine- 
teen by a falling tree in the bolt woods. He had just 
married. Now he is developing into a fine character. 
His wife cooks at the dormitory. Two are my legal 
wards. They have no other home but the dormitory. 
This is also true of several other orphans among them. 
One boy had infantile paralysis, and goes on his hands, 
having no use of his legs. He had no chance to go 
to school at home. The families of several are now 
receiving aid to buy food, which indicates their need, 
and what chance they would have at home. 

The thiug which encourages we most, however, is 
the way they love the Bible and the church. The 
training they are receiving during their adolescence or 
early manhood and womanhood is giving to the church 
workers who will count for much in the vears to come. 
One of our ex-scholarship girls, who has married, is 
now giving half of each day to this Red Cross work 
without charge. An ex-scholarship boy recently be- 
came a candidate for the ministry. 

We are asking for only $600 from the Assembly’s 
Committee for the coming year, which is just half of 
what we have been receiving. I hope that this cut 
will be sufficient, in spite of the hard times. 

Yours very truly, 
Joun T. Barr, Superintendent. 





Berean Negro Center Makes Progress 


New Organs, La. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Our work at Berean Center for the month of Janu- 
ary has consisted in the carrying on of the many ac- 
tivities of our program. 

Our average Sunday-school attendance for the month 
has been decreased somewhat by rain and threatening 
weather. However, we are building up more and more 
in the Sunday school, a regular constituency, and this 
helps us to build on more solid foundations. 

There are two facts worth mentioning in connection 
with our Sunday school. First, the splendid order 
maintained by the pupils and visitors. Second, our 
unusually gifted and consecrated staff of white teach- 
ers and officers of whom we now have sixteen in num- 
ber. 


Among our gifts for the past month was an attrac- 
tive desk or secretary and cabinet. given to the Center 
by Mr. and Mrs. Chase Kincade, also two portable 
screens given by Mrs. W. R. Stryker and Mrs. Charles 
Dunbar, Sr. 

Since the absence of Miss Catherine Rule from the 
Center we have followed the plan of dividing her work 
among those who could best serve in the various ac- 
tivities. 

Miss Ethel Winter, of the St. Charles Avenue 
Church, has accepted the position of Supervisor of the 
Sewing School. Miss Lucy Smith, of Napoleon 


Avenue, has served in connection with the Story Hour 
Periods. Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Shephard and Mrs. 
W. V. Greathouse of the same church have served in 
connection with the Community nights, Choral and 
Dramatic Clubs and other activities. Miss Lillian 
Nuniz, of Gentilly, has also helped. Miss Monroe 
Vincent has served us most pleasantly and satisfac- 
torily as Office Secretary for part time. 

The work becomes more and more interesting as time 
passes, and its possibilities of service among this needy 
people reveals itself to us in manifold ways. 

We plead with all of our people to stand behind us 
loyally through their prayers, their interest, and their 
gifts. 

U. D. Mooney, Director. 


BEREAN CENTER REPORT FOR JANUARY 
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BELzoNnI, Miss. 

Nineteen-thirty has brought to a close five gloriously 

happy years in the service of the King here in the 
Synod of Mississippi. 
I shall always be glad that Dr. Jones came to the 
Training School and told us of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities which awaited those who would serve. He 
told us of the real need, for he had seen boys and 
girls growing up without school and church, and how 
his heart longed to give to these young citizens the ad- 
vantages which would fit them for citizenship in the 
state and in the kingdom of heaven. 

In November the Gooden Lake Presbyterian Church 
was organized with forty-five charter members, one 
elder and two deacons. When we realize that three 
years ago there was not a Presbyterian in the com- 
munity, nor a church building of any denomination, 
we feel that our Church has had a real part in develop- 
ing youth for leadership, and instilling high ideals in 
the hearts and lives of boys and girls. Certainly it 
has helped those who had been accustomed to worship 
the Master in a careless manner to know that a house 
dedicated to him must be reverently entered. I feel 
that if the church has taught the youth of the Gooden 
Lake community reverence for holy things, certainly 
it is worth the $1,500 which went into it from Southern 
Presbyterian people. There is a real need for church 
buildings all over our great state and southland, 
where young and old may learn to worship Christ in 
the beauty of holiness. Often I wish that some wealthy 
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church could see the need, and would deny themselves 
imported windows that others might know our Master 
through services conducted in some simple, clean, at- 
tractive little building, set apart for the service of 
Christ. We do so need churches in unchurched com- 
munities. Our idea is not to overlap, but to reach the 
unchurched. We remember the happiness which radi- 
ated from one of our most consecrated mothers when 
she said:—“You have no idea what this little church 
means to me. I have never before lived in a com- 
munity where there was a church.” There is one ten 
miles away, but it does not reach, develop, strengthen, 
and fit for heaven, as does the little white church 
which is in the community, and a part of it. 

From the Gooden Lake Church have gone six splen- 
did young people to a Junior College. Bovs and girls 
have come to a saving knowledge of Christ, and have 
shown their loyalty by attending Sunday school since 
it was organized. We have seen so many made “new 
creatures in Christ,” and our hearts rejoice at their 
coming again and again to God’s house, and serving 
him in many ways. When we realize that the Chris- 
tian life is not an overnight development, but is a 
gradual growth, opening like a beautiful flower, we 
are willing to work and watch and pray, that the new 
life given by the Spirit may be nourished and made 
strong. 

Grace Aust Brown, 
Pioneer Worker, Synod of Mississippi. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Dear Str: 

I have your good letter and good wishes of January 
Ist, and I thank you for both. 

I wonder what things of interest you wish recounted. 
Surely not statistics, for they are not often interesting. 
Hardly historical data, for that is not old enough 
to be of general interest. You see we are only about 
six years old here. Six years from uncut woodland 
te a well-built residential section; six years from a 
hectic real-estate boom to foreclosures and attachments 
on household furniture. There is no news interest in 
a hard-luck story of dwindling income because of folks 
out of work or with cut salaries. 

We had difficulty interesting some of our young 
people in the services of the church other than Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor. Yet we felt that there 
was much that the church could and should do for 
the young people. We asked them if they would like 
to take charge of the evening services of the church 
and run them as they thought church services should 
ve run. They were delighted at the opportunity. Be- 
ginning with Christmas Sunday, the young people 
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planned the services and prepared them. Of course 
larger numbers of young people are coming. Also 
larger numbers of adults are coming out at night than 
formerly. 

The work of planning the services seems to be 
keenly enjoyed by the youngsters. They have organized 
a choir from their own number, and it practices in 
the church building from five to six o’cleck on Sun- 
day afternoons. Then they all go home and powder 
their noses and polish their shoes. The evening serv- 
ice begins at seven o’clock. One of the young people 
chosen by the group presides and conducts the serv- 
ice that they have planned right up to the announce- 
ment of the sermon. Then the minister preaches on 
some subject that they have suggested, and he closes 
the service with an invitation. After the service, those 
of the young folks who wish to, get together and plan 
the services for the next week or weeks. 

Of course the experiment is new and needs some 
smoothing, but it is working admirably. 

Very cordially yours, 
ALLEN ANDERSON, Pastor, 
Central Park Presbyterian Church. 



































Serving a Needy Community 


Manison, FLa. 

We feel that the Church at large will be interested 
in the investment that has been made in this needy 
field. The writer has labored here for a little more 
than five years. A short time before my coming, 
through the efforts of Rev. E. A. Spencer, then our 
Home Missionary Superintendent, and by the help of 
our Committee, the work here was begun. There were 
about four Presbyterian families who had belonged to 
the Old Oakland Church. This was some five miles 
from our new location. The move brought us into the 
heart of one of the most destitute regions to be found 
anywhere. I have been through the Mountains of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Missouri, and Arkansas, and 
have never seen greater need or destitution of all that 
goes to. make life worth while. With the help of the 
Committee this little handful bought two abandoned 
schoolhouses and erected a really attractive and con- 


venient plant. Besides the auditorium, we have four 
classrooms. 

With a resident membership of twelve or fifteen, we 
have built up a Sunday school averaging above thirty 
in attendance. Not a year has passed without additions. 
Several Teacher Training classes have been conducted. 
One of the most efficient Christian Endeavors I have 
ever known has been developed. Two other Christian 
Endeavor Societies have been developed by this, and 
a county union organized. 

This little band has ministered to many cases of 
sickness. They have secured and made over clothes 
for many who were almost naked. They are minis- 
tering in countless ways in the name of Jesus. And 
their benevolent budget has for several years almost 
equalled the pastor’s salary. The pastor preaches two 
Sunday afternoons each month. 

R. H. LatHam, Pastor, 
New Oakland Presbyterian Church. 





All Ride in 


HoMESTEAD, FLA. 
My Dear BroruHer: 

Our work here seems so little in point of accomplish- 
ments. Much of our spiritual energy has been em- 
ployed in maintaining a calm morale in face of finan- 
cial depression and three bank failures, which seri- 
ously affected the people. To meet the situation the 
minister found it necessary to move into cheaper rent. 
This took him just outside of the city of Homestead. 
This reacted favorably upon the membership. We 
all ride in the same boat! 

Owing to the fact that our membership is very 
largely outside of Homestead, our children had to re- 
main until after preaching service to go home with 
their parents. At first they played on the school 
grounds. Since the present pastorate, which began 
September 20, 1929, they have remained in the church 
service. The development of worshipful attitudes has 


Same Boat 


been a large part of our task. A good tradition is 
being built into the life of the congregation. Ninety- 
nine per cent are thus found, in the preaching service. 
This I believe is an outstanding feature of the work. 

Through the aid of a faithful Auxiliary, 73 per 
cent of the benevolent quota has been met for the 
present Presbyterial year. We hope to reach the quota 
in full. This even though the pastor’s salary remain 
considerably in arrears. We hope thus to build an- 
other wholesome tradition into the life of the mission. 

Our people are deeply appreciative of the assistance 
given them by the Missionary agencies of the Church. 
Foundation laying is both slow and difficult. “Lo, I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world.” 
The Master’s word gives the necessary courage. 

Yours in the Master’s work, 
Joun C. GEKELER, Pastor, 
Homestead Presbyterian Church. 





Building a Church at Big Rock 


Jackson, Ky. 
My Dear Mr. MILtier: 

With grateful hearts we express our sincere thanks 
for the New Year’s Greeting and letter of so much 
encouragement to us, from the Executive Committee of 
Home Missions. We very much regret we did not re- 
ceive it until today, but hasten to comply with your 
request for an account of our work. 

Truly this was the most blessed Christmas we have 
ever had here. The church was crowded and the boys 
and girls watched with eager eyes the beautifully deco- 
rated “tree.” Every heart seemed thrilled with the 
true Christmas spirit, as the boys and girls recited the 


beautiful Christmas story, and it was repeated in 
hymns of praise. All received gifts, in token of him, 
who, in love, came to earth, “Not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” We thank our friends who through their 
prayers and gifts helped to make it so. 

Then we would like you to have a glimpse into the 
Big Rock Sunday school. About three years ago, at 
the request of Rev. E. V. Tadlock, and by the help of 
Rev. T. M. Logan, we organized a Sunday school 
there. For over fourteen years it has been my privilege 
to teach the Adult Bible Class in our Sunday schools, 
and I never had a class that I enjoyed any more, to 
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meet with, than this one. Our average attendance 
there was seventy-eight and we never were disturbed 
one single time. I will always have a good word for 
the young men and boys of this community. We thank 
the Guerrant Presbytery for the money furnished me 
with which to build the new church; also the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, Irvine, Ken- 
tucky for their generous gift. No longer do the classes 
have to meet in the schoolhouse, for on October 19th 
the church was dedicated to the service of God. It 
was our privilege to listen to the very impressive dedi- 
catory sermon preached by Rev. E. V. Tadlock, and 
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a searching sermon by Rev. C. R. Blaine, Highland, 
Kentucky. 

Through these years, a number of people have ac- 
cepted Christ. Some of them have gone out into the 
neighboring communities, telling the “Good News.” 
We are continuing to sow the good seed, confident that 
God’s Word is true, “It shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

With best wishes for a blessed Mission year. 
Sincerely yours, 

Mr. AND Mrs. T. J. SALYER. 





Teaching Citizenship 


THE HIGHLAND INSTITUTION. 
GUERRANT, Ky. 
DeaR Mr. MILLER: 

It is mighty good of you to send Mrs. Blain and 
myself the appreciative letter of January Ist. It is 
cheering as we face the new year to know that we have 
your confidence and prayers. 

One of the interesting events of the year has been 
the holding of a Citizenship Conference under the 
leadership of Dr. J. C. Jones, Head of Political Science 
Department of the University of Kentucky, assisted by 
the Professors of the University of Kentucky, Eastern 
State Teachers College, and Berea. Our students were 
brought face to face with their obligations as voters 
and citizens. Parties and Party Loyalty, Law Enforce- 
ment and the Cost of Crime were discussed and deep 
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interest was taken by our own young people and guests 
whom we had invited from the faculty and Student 
Body of Stuart Robinson School, Lees College and 
Brooks Memorial Institute at Canoe. 

You will be glad to know that we have been re- 
cently presented with a Library given by a Girls’ Col- 
lege in Ohio, which has closed. As yet, we have not 
gotten, it unpacked, but I believe it will be a fine col- 
lection of books, and when we know more about it will 
write it up in the church papers. 

Our workers here appreciated your letter, and I 
thank you for remembering us all. Praying God’s 
blessing upon all your work during the year, with best 
wishes, I am, 

: Cordially yours, 
Cary R. BLatn, Superintendent. 





Where Mules Are Better Than Cars 


CANOE, Ky. 

Christmas is over and everybody has settled down 
to hard work again. By the help of our many good 
triends, we were able to have a “Tree” for each of our 
‘ive Sunday schools and many, many were made happy 
by the nice gifts they received. Don’t know of any 
one who enjoyed “Santa” more than one dear woman, 
sixty-one years old—she had often heard of ‘Santa’ 
but had never seen him before. We wish to thank 
the dear friends again for all their valuable help and 
kind interest. 
; Miss Lottie Walker has charge of the Cane Creek 
Sunday school, and she is never quite so happy as 
when she is on Barney (the mule), climbing the moun- 
tain on her way to Cane Creek, knowing when she gets 
‘nere she will be greeted by that splendid gathering of 
young people and a number of older ones too. But the 


real thrill comes when she sees the earnest faces turned 
toward her, and she has the great pleasure of telling 
them of Jesus and his love. 

Miss Lena Bangert gets on Hannah, and Hannah, 
being such a large mule, is always ready to take on 
another one, starts off to Beech Groove. In this com- 
munity we do not find so many, but just as interest- 
ing as at the other points. She is sure to find her 
“stand-bys” there and she has this wonderful oppor- 
tunity of spreading the ““Good News”. 

As Miss Henry rides neither mule nor horse, she 
starts off walking to Turner’s Schoolhouse, where she 
knows she will find a crowd, “rain or shine.” And 
here, in a most wonderful way, she teaches many how 
much better it is to live in the sunshine of Jesus’ love, 
than in the darkness of sim. 

Then I get on “Darling,” give her slack of the rein, 
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and off we go for Elson. As we skim along so full 
of life and spirit, I often say to her, “Dolly, I would 
not trade you off for all the automobiles.” When we 
get in sight of the schoolhouse, we see a crowd wait- 
ing—then the thought, what an opportunity, and what 
a responsibility, then a prayer for help and that God 
will teach through us, and that the Spirit may be felt. 
After the lesson, when the invitation is given, our cup 
seems running over when we see one after another 


April, 1931 


coming out on the Lord’s side. Rev. C. R. Blain was 
with us last Sunday and received thirteen into the 
church. Please join us in prayer that many more will 
see their need of a Saviour and come out on the Lord’s 
side, and that our chief object in life might be to win 
souls for Christ. 

Best wishes to all the dear readers. 


Patsy BRATTON TURNER. 





No Toncha 


Three Choctaw hunters had wandered far from their 
home into a strange country, searching for game. At 
many risings of the sun they went forth, and at many 
settings of the sun they returned empty-handed. When 
a large black crow flew out of the west, the hunters 
were so hungry that they killed it and roasted it above 
their campfire. Before they could eat it, a strange 
pleading cry came from the swamp and they ran to 
see from whence the sounds came. Far into the swamp 
they went, led by the cries, and found at last a woman, 
more beautiful than any they had ever seen, who told 
them she was hungry. They had only the crow but 
they led her to their campfire and gave it to her. 
Being very hungry, the beautiful woman ate it all. 
When she had finished, she addressed them: ‘Oh 
mighty Choctaw hunters, if twelve moons from now 
you come here, within the swamp from whence my 
cries came, search again and you will find me. With 
this the beautiful woman disappeared. Twelve moons 
passed—the hunters returned to the swamp. The 
beautiful woman did not meet them but on the spot 
where they had found her, grew a tall, graceful plant, 
filled with green ears from which there waved a silken 
tassel. 

- Thus because of generosity, toncha came to the 
Choctaw people. Many years have passed since there 
went forth mighty hunters, but the Indians remain the 
most hospitable of people and toncha their chief food. 


swe They never turn away one who is hungry, and if there 


is only enough for their guests, they and their chil- 
dren will do without and never let you know. If 
there is only one bed—and that is often the case, they 
will give it to the missionary and sleep on the floor. 

If you stay several days in an Indian home you 
will be very sure to hear, very early some morning, 
the regular “pound, pound” of a wooden pestle as it 
crushes the toncha in a mortar made from a hollow 
log. And it doesn’t take any brains to figure out that 
you are going to have tom fuller (sour hominy) and 
toncha la bona (hominy cooked with meat) for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper. The corn is broken up in 
the hollow log and winnowed in the basket to get 
rid of the chaff. As you watch this ago-old custom, 
you cannot help but remember “the ungodly are like 
the chaff which the wind driveth away.” 

While there is toncha, the Indians are satisfied, 
though other food is scarce. ‘They eat it three times 
a day and never tire. Like the early Christians, they 
have all things in common. What belongs to one, 
belongs to all. If one man has bad year, he knows 
he is welcome with his Indian brothers. No Indian 
is well-fed while his friends go hungry. This year 
the drought burned the corn up before the ears appeared, 
and as you go from one little church to another their 
faces look very grave. “We do not know what we 
do this year. We have made no toncha.” 

Home Mission Worker, 
Among Oklahoma Indians. 





West ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Whether by superior judgment, good luck, or the 
decree of providence, success in battle, in business and 
church building has generally come to those who oc- 
cupied advantageous positions at the critical time. 
As the writer sees it, our Church of two generations 
ago failed to occupy the Middle West when it would 
have counted most. There may yet be a good day for 
us, but the best day is gone. 


The Strategic Factor in Home Missions 


Just now there are two major developments in the 
extreme Southwestern Counties of North Carolina which 
seem to offer another hour stroke of opportunity for 
the Presbyterian Church. 

One of these developments is the establishment of the 
great Smoky Mountain National Park. This will bring 
people, most of them only visitors, but many to stay. 

The second, and in many ways the greatest, is the 
major water-power development which is being con- 
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structed on the waters of the little Tennessee and its 
tributaries, as well as on other streams. Cherokee, 
Graham, Swain and Macon Counties now have or are 
soon to have large power plants. 

The logical sequence of developed power is industry, 
and industry means people, many people, and also 
pay rolls. Many people can and should mean churches, 
and they will mean Presbyterian churches, provided we 
are on the field at the critical time with energetic and 
consecrated workers. Here is a territory that might 
well employ several men, had we the funds. Instead 
of the several, we have Dr. Anderson at Murphy, 
Cherokee County, and Rev. J. A. Flanagan at Franklin, 
far from the power developments. The only other 
minister in this large territory is the writer, who is 
trying to spread himself over a part of Cherokee, a 
part of Haywood, all of Clay, all of Graham, and 
all of Jackson Counties. Here are two Counties in 
which the work is divided with other ministers, while 
in the other three he is the sole minister or bishop of 
our Church. He is serving three organized churches 
in as many counties, while he holds missions in Graham 
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and Jackson, in which there are no organized churches 
of our faith. 

Is this not a strategic field, and is this not the 
critical time to act? True, we are suffering from a 
business slump and a financial depression, but if we 
expect to offer this promising territory the. opportunity 
of the Presbyterian Church, a dollar spent at the proper 
time will be worth more than ten or twenty when our 
chance to enter has passed away. ; 

The Assembly’s Home Mission Committee has many 
needy and promising fields that cry aloud for as- 
sistance, but where is there one that offers so great a 
future as these four Counties in the great Home Mis- 
sion Presbytery of Asheville? Vantage points may 
have been plentiful in an earlier day, but they are rare 
now. Shall we not enter in and claim these? We are 
really answering that question when we make our of- 
ferings to the Home Mission Work of the Assembly. 
If we wait for easier times in money matters, we will 
have forfeited our chance to enter the promised land 
for perhaps another forty years, and it may be for- 
ever, 

R. S. Eskripce, Pastor. 





A New Missionary Helper 


SUFFOLK, VA. 


My DEAR BROTHER: 

I thank you for your encouraging letter of January 
Ist, and for the brotherly greetings of the North Amer- 
ican Home Missions Congress in Washington. 

Recently I had the great joy of enlisting another 
helper in my rural missionary work. He has already 
won the hearts of those among whom we have visited 
together. 

Although he is little in stature, yet he has a big heart. 
His sympathies seem to extend to all classes of people. 
He seems to have the knack of breaking down all class 
distinctions and denominational prejudices and thus 
unite the country folks in real fellowship and worship. 
He made such a favorable impression on the people 
who came to the services held in filling stations and 
homes that the young men of that neighborhood offered 
to fit an old country store for a place of worship if we 
would consent to hold regular services there. Of course 
we we aaa en How can we let such an opportunity 
pass by! 

_ The first divine service was held in that store last 
Sunday night. It was a wonderful service because of 
the people who made real sacrifice in fitting it for a 
Place of worship. They had worked hard and faith- 
fully to clean and beautify the old store and make it 
warm and comfortable. They had bought lumber with 
their own money, in spite of their real poverty, and 


made comfortable benches to seat forty people. And 
there were exactly forty people present. What a gather- 
ing! Preaching, praying and singing were a delight in 
such an atmosphere. During the service, some of us 
felt that we were there by the definite arrangement of 
God, himself, and that a new movement of far-reaching 
importance had already begun in that heretofore shep- 
herdless community. 

Well, I must not forget to introduce to you my won- 
derful little helper who did so much to pave the way. 
He is my new Folding Organ! 

It never occurred to me one year ago that the in- 
creasing number of radio sets in rural homes would 
give us a great opportunity for effective religious serv- 
ice among far distant communities which we cannot 
visit often. That precious opportunity came during 
the year, when WTAR, of Norfolk, Va., offered me 
one-half an hour weekly to broadcast gospel songs. 
Since then I have broadcasted twenty gospel song serv- 
ices and will continue the services through this year. 
From numerous letters and personal testimonials that 
have come to me from my listeners far and near, I am 
convinced that the Lord is abundantly blessing, these 
services. Oh, that men would praise the Lord for his 
wonderful works to the children of men! 


S. K. Emurtan, Extension Evangelist, 
Norfolk Presbytery. 
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“Give a Thought to Africa’ 


By HOSEA K 


. NYABONGA 


(The author of the following verses is a native of Uganda, East Africa, who is now a student at Clark 


University, Atlanta, Ga. 


He is the eldest son of a native king, and consequently is heir apparent to the throne. 


He is a devout Christian, has a fine mental endowment, and is fitting himself for the largest possible service 


to his people on his return to Africa.) 


Give a thought to Africa! 
Neath the burning sun, 
Hosts of weary hearts are there, 
Waiting to be won. 
Many idols have they, 
But from swamp and clod 
Many a voice is crying out 
For the living God. 


Breathe a prayer for Africa! 
“O thou God of love, 

Send thy blessings on the tribes, 
From thy home above.” 

Swarthy lips when moved by grace 
Can most sweetly sing; 

Pray that Afric’s heart may be 
Loyal to our King. 


Give your love to Africa! 
There our brothers call. 
Bring release from slavery, 
Break sin’s bitter thrall. 
White shall love the black man, 
Each forget the past; 
In the Father’s house above, 
All will meet at last. 





The Cong O _ Our Great Unreached 


Field in Central Africa 


By REV. C. L. CRANE, Mutoto, Congo Belge 


N USING the term Congo Woman, it must be taken 
for granted that we refer more particularly to the 
women in the relatively small portion of the Belgian 

Congo assigned to the Southern Presbyterian Church 
as its evangelistic responsibility. Congo Belge, with 
its nearly one million square miles of territory, presents 
many of the contrasts and differences prevailing on 
the Continent of Africa; so it is not strictly correct to 
conclude from conditions presented in this article that 
these also prevail in all other sections of the Congo. 
We are almost shut up to the use of the broader term, 
however, because of the absence of any one name by 
which to designate 


Our Own FIELD oF Work 


Under the plan of comity prevailing among Protes- 
tant missionary societies in the Belgian Congo, we 
have been assigned that section known in Congo circles 
as the Kasai, but we extend our work also into two 


other districts known as the Sankuru and Lomami. 
All of these political districts take their names from 
the great rivers that water the territory, the rivers 
themselves being navigable tributaries of the mighty 
Congo. We do not, by any means, occupy the entire 
territory comprised in these three districts, our par- 
ticular responsibility being confined to those native 
tribes speaking what are known as the Buluba and 
Bukuba languages. 

These people, numbering by the most conservative 
estimate as many as two millions, have their homes 
in an area larger than the joint area of North and 
South Carolina. While divided into many different 
clans and families, all of them are included in four 
rather distinct tribes known as the Baluba, Lulua, 
Bakuba (or Bashongo) and the Bena Kasai. The ap- 
parent confusion of tongues and tribes vanishes to a 


large extent when one makes his home among these 
people. 
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This field of labor assigned to our Church presents 
certain peculiar advantages for evangelistic effort 
that should cause everyone of us to rejoice that God 
in his good providence led our pioneer missionaries 
into a section that was wonderfully ripe for the gos- 
pel. In former times it was rather remote from the 
more definitely settled white centers; and, particularly 
in the matter of transportation of missionaries and 
their supplies, it was a difficult and expensive un- 
dertaking. But modern progress has developed a sys- 
tem of automobile highways, river traffic, and rail- 
ways, all of which have opened the country to such 
an extent that our former isolation has given way to 
a wide-open and easily accessible territory. The better 
climate, the superior native people, and the wonderful 
evangelistic results, all justify the faith of those 
pioneers who endured hardship as they laid the founda- 
tions for a magnificent missionary enterprise. 

One of the finest by-products of our work in that 
section is shown in the help and impetus given to 
several other missionary societies who followed us into 
the adjacent sections. By using native teachers and 
preachers trained in our own Mission, with our books 
and literature ready to their hand, and profiting through 
our advice and experience, they have not only been 
able to lay a strong foundation for their own fine mis- 
sions, but they have relieved us of responsibility that 
we could never have overtaken ourselves. 


Another distinctive advantage lies in ihe fact that, 
in spite of varying customs and tribal dialects, we can 
use one Bible for all our territory, where many other 
missionary societies in Africa are forced to translate 
the Scriptures into several differing tongues. Our 
language, known as the Buluba language, is under- 
stood over all that wide area reached by our mission- 
aries, with one exception, the section known as the 
Bakuba Kingdom. Yet even among the Bakuba peo- 
ple, who speak among themselves a language known 
as Bukuba, the Buluba language is understood, and 
indeed it is spoken in a slightly different dialect by 
one of the large families comprising the Bakuba King- 
dom. ‘Truly in our section of Africa, at least, the 
“Word of God is not bound” by any limitations of 
language. 

We have already referred to the improved methods 
of travel and transportation. This is indeed a most 
wonderful development of modern times. Automobile 
highways traverse the length and breadth of our terri- 
tory, and all of the once scattered native villages have 
been brought out of the “bush” and ranged along these 
highways. Missionaries are no longer forced to travel 
to the point of weariness and exhaustion by the old 
caravan methods, being borne themselves in hammocks 
swung on the shoulders of stalwart porters, while their 
supplies and camp material followed by the same slow 
method. With a Ford car, he travels in comparative 
Comiort and reaches in one day more natives than he 
could formerly reach in a week. There are also the 
well-defined airplane routes that bring the mail in less 
than a third of the time it formerly took, and which 
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A Christian family group. 


provide a quick means of emergency travel. And there 
is also the railway line from the Katanga to the Kasai 
River, making it possible to travel to and from dif- 
ferent points in the territory in furlough travel, or on 
various errands of Mission business. with a saving of 
weeks or months in time. Is it too much to say, when 
we view all of these changes in travel and transpor- 
tation, that we have a re-fulfillment of the physical 
aspects of Isaiah 40:3-4? Truly the valleys have 
been exalted, as we see the embankments of the high- 
ways or railway lines crossing the former swampy 
places. The mountains and the hills, which were once 
such formidable obstacles to missionary travel, have 
been made low by easy grades over which the modern 
automobile travels. And surely as the physical aspects 
of that prophecy have their fulfillment today, the 
spiritual content of the prophecy has its fulfillment, 
with a much more glorious promise in the future, as 
the missionaries and native preachers move along these 
highways through a desert of sin and ignorance, preach- 
ing and teaching the “Christ of the African Road.” 


~ Never were the people in our section more open- 
minded nor so ready to listen to the gospel message. 
As one missionary has stated, “The doors of oppor- 
tunity in the Kasai are not just open, they have been 
taken off their hinges and thrown away.” True it is 
that we often meet with opposition, but, strange to 
say, the greatest opposition comes not from rank 
heathenism so much as from representatives of Chris- 
tianity who profess godliness but deny the power 
thereof. Open doors always imply adversaries, and 
our adversaries are many and strong. However, the 
fact of the open doors remains, and we need to take 
advantage of the present opportunity to enter. One of 
these doors opens into the hearts and lives of the na- 
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tive women, who in many respects constitute the great- 
est field of opportunity in our Mission. Christianity 
has touched them but lightly, for it is estimated that 
less than 20 per cent of the membership of the Chris- 
tian churches in Congo is supplied by the women. 
Civilization, too, has either passed them by or has 
had the most baneful influence on those who have come 
in contact with it. Here is a field for our efforts that 
has scarcely been touched. We will consider it under 
two heads, The Need and What is Being Done to Over- 
take the Need. And first under the head of the need 
we will notice the 


PRESENT STATUS OF WOMAN UNDER A HEATHEN 
REGIME 


One must never forget that heathenism is still ram- 
pant in Congo in spite of the many changes that Chris- 
tianity aided by a friendly Government has inaugu- 
rated. Darkness and ignorance still prevail in many 
native villages in spite of the airplane circling over 
them, in spite of the speeding automobile running 
through the principal street of the village, and in spite 
of all the revolutionary social changes that have fol- 
lowed in the train of economic and commercial progress. 
The women are not so much affected by these changes as 
the men, except in the matter of a lowering of their 
moral standards, as we shall see later on. Men are 
more in demand at the mines, railway centers, and in 
commercial houses, and a marked and sinister contrast 
is often noted in the number of men in industrial cen- 
ters as compared with the number of women. If we 
except the small proportion of women gathered in the 
larger industrial centers of our territory, we may re- 
gard the most of them as still living in the hinterland 
only indirectly affected by the life at such centers. 
Most of them are still heathen in name and at heart. 
And heathenism has its most destructive effects on 
women and girls. 


When all apologies are made for native customs and 
cultures, it must be confessed, that under the marriage 
customs prevailing in Congo, woman is reduced to the 
level of personal property along with the chickens, 
goats, and domestic animals. According to native 
philosophy, her function in life is to bear children 
and rear a family, also to make the lot of her husband 
as easy as possible. She is regarded as inferior to 
the man in every respect, and her lot in life is to 
observe customs that bring about a constant restriction 
of her liberty. In spite of the good features of pay- 
ing a “bride-price” to stabilize the marriage, this sys- 
tem is abused under heathen customs until women and 
girls are made the objects of barter and exchange. 
The woman has little or no choice in her mate, but 
goes to the man who makes the best bargain with her 
parents. The word that is so often on the natives’ 
lips, “biuma” or “goods,” more often designates the 
price paid for a woman in marriage. The “palavers 
of biuma” fill native and Colonial courts with cases 
for trial that constitute by far the larger part of the 
docket. In its extreme, and we too often see the ex- 
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treme in our section, the woman is thus reduced to 
slavery or worse. 

The several different tribes present varving degrees 
of the degradation of woman, but in not one of them 
may her lot be said to be happy. The Bakuba people, 
for instance, hold their women in slightly higher re- 
spect than do the other tribes; the royal line descends, 
not through the King himself but through that of his 
sister, while the man among the Bakuba people does 
not hesitate to do household work that the men of 
other tribes consider degrading to a man. Yet the 
Bakuba dissolve their marriage at will by so trivial a 
method as that of a dissatisfied party handing a few 
coals of fire to the other as a symbol that he or she 
start a hearth elsewhere. The Lulua woman is re- 
garded in every sense as her husband’s slave. Accord- 
ing to Lulua philosophy, “God gave woman a hoe 
and told her to work the fields, but he gave man a 
pipe with tobacco and coals of fire and told him that 
his job was to sit by the fire and smoke.” The 
Baluba people have more stable marriages, because 
they demand a far higher “bride-price,” that does not 
permit the easy return of the bride and the “biuma” 
to her parents. But among the Baluba people the 
women, while free from hard work in the fields and 
given the more natural household duties by these in- 
dustrious people, are slaves to superstition and fear. 
They are expected to maintain the ancestral shrines, 
the constant propitiation of the family “ghosts,” and 
to engage in all the animistic rites and ceremonies so 
prevalent among that race. The Baluba women are 
very difficult to reach because of the opposition of 
their husbands, who seek to bind them to the family 
fetichism and place every obstacle in the way of their 
becoming Christians lest they neglect the heathen 
“medicines” and shrines. Among the Baluba people, 
too, obscene customs, which have their roots in super- 
stition, attend the birth and weaning of children to an 
even greater extent than among the other native tribes, 
though the rottenness among these others is bad enough. 

One sees a long line of women wending their way 
to the native markets, their bodies painted with a red 
paint from the “ndings” berry and palm oil, their hair 
streaming in greasy, red stringlets across their shoul- 
ders, their clothing reduced to an indecent minimum; 
in this way they are announcing the recent arrival of 
a child in their homes. The obscene dances, the orgi- 
astic ceremonies attending especially the weaning of 
a child, and the rites and customs that the initiated 
know to be taking place during such events make it 
difficult, almost impossible, for the young women and 
girls unreached by Christianity to maintain their 
purity. Thus, under a heathen regime, the condition 
of the native women is a picture of extreme degrada- 
tion. We turn from this to another phase of the need 
presented in her status 


UNDER UN-CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 


As we have stated, the greater portion of the women 
in our section have not been affected, except indirectly, 
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by the problem presented in the encroachment of civili- 
zation without Christ. Yet this statement must be 
qualified to some extent by certain other considerations. 
Outside of Luebo, Tshikapa and a few small towns 
that have sprung up along the line of the Katanga 
railway, we have no very great towns such as Leopold- 
ville and Elizabethville in our section. Lusambo is no 
longer our peculiar responsibility, as we share this 
with another mission. Most of our work lies in the 
hinterland of the Kasai Valley, without the larger 
mining or industrial centers. But the opening of the 
country by the white man has been so attended by 
shifting and migrations of the population as to re- 
move all the barriers of isolation. ‘The problems at 
Lusambo, Leopoldville, and Elizabethville are ours as 
well as those of the missionary societies working there: 
the natives for whose salvation we are responsible are 
constantly visiting or settling in these places, and our 
responsibility for their soul’s welfare does not cease 
with their change of residence. Moreover, they are 
constantly returning to their former villages, and when 
they return they bring an entirely different social, 
moral, and religious attitude. In the larger centers 
to which these natives go, they find public dance-halls, 
beer drinking, unclean picture shows, widely-prevalent 
cigarette smoking, and impurity at its climax. To the 
European vices which they learn in these centers, they 
add native vices that have been learned in contact with 
the conglomeration of natives from every section of 
Central Africa. Any slight ethical influence which 
native religions or cultures may have held over them 
before is usually lost in a contempt which they de- 
velop for the religion of their forefathers. Many of 
these natives have no religion whatever. ‘The effect 
is seen on the women as well as on the men. The 
women under the exploitation of both white and black 
in these large centers become the most degraded prosti- 
tutes. Plainness of speech is demanded to set forth 
the real picture of conditions, and one must admit 
that the venereal diseases introduced by white men into 
Africa will remain an everlasting and fearful indict- 
ment of their regime. The very fewness of the women 
as compared with the men constitutes for civil authori- 
ties in the large urban communities a sericus problem, 
for it brings about a serious disruption of family life. 

At Luebo we face more directly than at any of 
our other five stations the conditions mentioned. Here 
is a living example of the great problem presented by 
the impact of un-Christian civilization on a native 
community that knew only the Mission and the mis- 
sionaries before. One wonders what might have been 
the situation had not the gospel already preempted the 
territory and prevented, for the most part, what other- 
wise would have been a veritable Sodom. 

Under un-Christian civilization the native has 
adopted European dress with the loss of the grace and 
simplicity formerly associated with native dress, and 
i Many cases the dress is but a symbol of a sophisti- 
cated, careless, and totally unhealthful attitude toward 
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life. Certainly under such conditions the need is only 
accentuated, by no means relieved. We are glad, there- 
fore, to turn to the other phase of our subject,— 


Wuat We ArE DoInc To OveRCOME THE NEED 

Naturally, the first and primary work of our Mis-— 
sion is evangelism. We adhere to the Biblical prin- 
ciple that by the “foolishness of preaching” God has 
ordained that men who believe will be saved. We re- 
joice in the preaching of 600 native preachers in five 
main stations and nearly 500 outstations. We rejoice 
in the Bible classes conducted by these men with the 
aid of their wives among the hundreds of native women 
gathered in the simple chapels of these outstations. 
But evangelism cannot be confined to preaching, and 
a large part of it is done in daily catechumen classes 
held for inquirers at these preaching points. The 
women receive especial attention, old and younger ones 
being gathered in classes particularly adapted to them. 
And there are the day-schools, which are conducted 
in most of these preaching points but specially empha- 
sized in these stations. In 1929 our statistics showed 
that nearly 40 per cent of the pupils in the main sta- 
tion schools were girls and younger women. Our Mis- 
sion is almost unique in this respect, for the so-called 
Colonial schools have not, at least up to the present, 
made any special effort to reach this sex. But more 
important than any other phase of evangelism done for 
women in our Mission are the Girls’ Homes, into 
which the girls are gathered away from heathen in- 
fluences and brought into direct and living contact 
with Christianity. The only possible exception to this 
statement is the Morrison Bible School, where the ef- 
fort is made to train the wives and the students as 
Bible women. 

The work done in the Bible School is a most impor- 
tant phase of that done among the women on our Mis- 
sion. Nearly 200 women are now enrolled in the 
women’s department of that institution. These women 
are wives of the students in training to be native 
preachers. Careful attention is given the women as 
well as the children, for an evangelist with a heathen 
family can never be sent to an outstation with any 
degree of safety. The wives of the students use the 
same buildings as their husbands, but at different 
hours. Missionary ladies give them special training 
in the rudiments of a simple education, emphasizing 
Bible training, and fitting them to work as Bible women 
in connection with the work of their husbands. In 
this way our Mission is solving an otherwise very diffi- 
cult problem, which is presented by the impossibility 
of using single women as Bible women or evangelistic 
workers. 

While the work of the Girls’ Homes differs some- 
what from that of the Women’s School at Mutoto in 
not emphasizing the training of Bible women, at the 
same time many of the graduates from these Homes 
become wives of these preachers and teachers and do a 
most effective evangelistic work. The outstanding 
evangelistic workers among the native women today 
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Kanyiki (center), formerly a workman at Bibanga, now 
an evangelist, and his wife, Ntumba. 


are all former inmates of the Girls’ Home at Luebo, 
as this is the oldest of the five Homes. But Bulape 
as well as Mutoto have their representatives in the 
evangelistic work, and the Bulape Girls’ Home, es- 
pecially, serves as a source of supply for the wives 
of evangelists. 

The real purpose of the several Girls’ Home is to 
develop an all-round Christian character in the girls 
who are gathered in them. We have seen the appalling 
need of gathering these girls out of their heathen sur- 
roundings before they become contaminated. Care is 
exercised in the selection of the inmates of the homes, 
the daughters of the evangelists being preferred. When 
once they enter the home they are kept in it for sev- 
eral years, or until they reach marriageable age, unless 
they are found to be deficient in character or intellect. 
Every effort is made to exclude those girls who may 
exercise an evil influence over the others, or who give 


ano promise of responding to the training given. 
ae 


The girls have their own compound, which is care- 
fully guarded against all intrusion by outsiders. This 
is necessary in a land where conditions do not permit 
the free intermingling of the boys and girls. But one 
must not gather from this that these homes are nun- 
neries or prisons. Within their own compound the 
girls are free to live their own lives, have their games 
and recreation, at the same time being shielded from 
the moral taint attached to a heathen village atmos- 
phere. Native matrons live with the girls, and these 
are under the supervision of a missionary lady. The 
happy and joyful sounds emanating from the com- 
pound of the Girls’ Home, on the beautiful clear 
moonlight nights, when they engage in their folk dances, 
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omitting the obscenities and suggestive scenes usually 
taking place in the heathen village, testify to their 
happiness. Then, too, they have their vacation periods 
when they can visit their parents and families for a 
few weeks. 


The daily routine consists in attendance at early 
morning prayers in the station chapel, the usual morn- 
ing chores, and then attendance on the day-school of 
the station. The afternoons are given to training in 
such work as will fit them best for the native life to 
which they will go on finishing school. Not the least 
part of their work is their training in the Bible, for 
Bible study occupies the very .center of the day-school 
curriculum. Also, while no undue influence is brought 
to bear upon them, they are expected to attend the 
daily catechumen classes on the station, and to be- 
come Christians. It is very rare to find one of these 
girls who leaves the Girls’ Home without becoming a 
Christian. 

The need of the new equipment to be provided by 
the Auxiliary Birthday Gift will be apparent to any 
one who vists these homes. Three of our stations have 
nothing but the most temporary quarters for the girls, 
the menace of fire hovering constantly over them, not 
to mention the constant necessity of repairing the old 
grass-thatched, mud-and-stick houses. Luebo and 
Mutoto have several small brick dormitories, but these 
are crowded beyond the point of sanitation and com- 
fort. There has never been such demand for a place 
in the various homes as we see now. There will be no 
question of filling to capacity each one of our five 
homes, if the equipment and supporting funds for the 
budget are provided. 

One can never think of the great work these homes 
are doing without recalling the initial stages when the 
faithful colored women missionaries in the person of 
Mrs. DeYampert, Mrs. Rochester, and Miss Maria 
Fearing gave their lives to this work. When we are 
moved to consider what we can do and what we should 
do, let us take the example of Maria Fearing as an 
inspiration. The tale is not new, but it will never 
become old. This little colored woman, living in 
Alabama years ago (she still lives in Selma, Alabama), 
was moved to go to Africa to serve her people and her 
God. Having a small property, she sold it and laid 
the proceeds at the feet of the Executive Committee of 
Foreign Missions, begging to be sent with the money. 
Arriving in Africa she worked in the Luebo Girls’ 
Home together with the other colored missionaries men- 
tioned. In 1915 she found it necessary to retire, but 
her influence abides in Africa to bless many native 
homes. She literally did “what she could.” Here is 
an example of unselfishness and consecration, the 
fringes of which we scarcely ever touch, but under 
God’s grace this experience can become our own. 
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Bulape Dispensary, showing a Monday morning crowd 
in background, waiting for treatment. 


could have an opportunity to see the great results 

of their work as I have seen it in our village of 
sick people at Bulape. It gives me much joy in my 
heart as I see people return to their homes cured of 
bodily disease and most of all, to see many rejoicing 
because they have heard of Jesus, their Saviour. No 
one knows more than I what this new-found joy means 
—a Saviour who redeems from the slavery of sin. I 
was such a killer of Christians that my very name 
brought fear into the hearts of the people. I was held 
in great respect by the heathen king, Lukenga, be- 
cause he did not want the palaver of God to be brought 
to his people. Even my favorite wife, Mbokashanga, 
was afraid to tell me when she became a Christian, for 
she knew that I would beat her cruelly, and I did as 
soon as I found it out. 


However, God did not want me to continue living 
like this, so he called me to do work for him. I came 
to the Mission and told the white people I wanted to 
learn to read and write and learn about Jesus Christ. 
As soon as I knew of him and his power of redemption, 
I wanted to tell other members of my tribe and help 
them to know him. So that is how I was given the 
work of preaching the Word of God in the camp where 
all the sick people live who come to Bulape Dispensary. 
Mbokashanga and I live in the camp with them and 
have many opportunities of befriending them in times 
oi trouble and distress. Some who come from far- 
away villages must walk many days in the path, suf- 
‘ering from hunger and fear of being attacked by hos- 
tile tribes. When they finally reach Bulape, they are 
happy to find the white people are just like some friend 
or relative had described them, friendly and anxious 
to help them. 

One night some excited people came to my house 
and said a man was dying in the camp. We called 
the white doctor to come down to see him, and he 
\rought some medicine which made the man well. This 
inan excelled in making debts, so his family decided 
‘oO poison him to keep him from making more debts. 
But luckily for him, he got to the Dispensary. The 
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doctor even knows how to give medicine to keep a 
poisonous snake bite from being fatal. We often talk 
about his wisdom and wonder how he knows what to 
do to get people well, but we know that God gives him 
wisdom and skill. In his operations he never begins 
until he has first asked God’s blessing on the sick 
person. 

So many of the people who come have a disease called 
tshindumbi, or yaws, and even the tiny little babies 
have it, their bodies being covered with terrible sores. 
After they get the “kashinga’” (the needle to stick the 
medicine in their bodies), they are well again and so 
happy. Many of them too have sleeping sickness, 
leprosy, malaria, and intestinal parasites, and they re- 
ceive medicines for all these diseases at the Dispensary. 
How could anyone fail to glorify God for his good- 
ness. For so long our ancestors all thought that sickness 
and death were the result of an ill-pleased spirit or 
the powerful charm of some enemy. Now we see that 
Satan gave us these beliefs, and that all Life and 
health is in Christ. 

Each morning as the sun comes up, we have prayer 
meeting for the sick people, and all who are able to 
walk or crawl attend the service. Sometimes there 
are as many as two hundred gathered around to hear 
of Christ who died that they might have Life. Their 
favorite song is “Come to Jesus” and their faces actu- 
ally soften as they join in. Never before have they 
ever sung anything except a heathen dance chant. 
Mbambi was operated upon, and when he was ready 
to go home he begged for an evangelist for his village; 
no evangelist has been sent yet, so Mbambi is telling 
the gospel story as best he can. 

Won’t you pray for our medical work at Bulape, 
that the thousands who come in and out as the months 
pass by may receive not only physical strength but 
spiritual blessing? They are hungering and thirsting 
for knowledge of Christ who died for them. 


Your friend in Christ, 


KATSHUNGA PAUL. 






































































































Group of “Yaws” patients at Bulape Dispensary. Notice 
bandages supplied by White Cross work. 





First Impressions 
By MRS. E. R. KELLERSBERGER, Bibanga, Congo Belge 


T WAS almost midnight, and the moment was tense, 
i for in five minutes the ship’s gong would sound 
and the gangplank—that last visible link between 
the known and the unknown—would be withdrawn. 
Friends had left the ship, and only a sea of faces on 
the pier could be seen through eyes dimmed with tears. 
Handkerchiefs fluttered and voices shouted as The 
Lapland slipped anchor and the tugboats carried her 
out into the channel. As the pilot came on board to 
guide the ship to Sandy Hook, a sense of security came 
into my heart, for I knew that 


‘My boat was wafted out to sea 
By breath Divine, 

And at the helm there rests a Hand 
Other than mine!” 


Our pilot would carry us not just to Land’s End, but 
all of the 10,000 miles which lay between us and our 
destination. Searchlights were playing upon the clouds. 
A full moon arose, and among the myriads of lights 
along the shore we looked for the hand which held 
high the torch of Liberty and Peace. Our last glimpse 
of America was she who has symbolized through the 
years the best of our nation’s ideals. New aspirations 
came to us; new dreams and a prayer that we, too, 
might bring Light and Liberty to many who are now 
in darkness in Africa. 

Weeks of blue sky and green waters changing at 
times to angry black, rainbow spray and enchanting 
white waves, and, before we could realize that our 
journey was almost over, the green had changed to 
orange, and the coffee-colored waters of the Congo 
rushed to meet us 250 miles out at sea. So turbulent a 
current has this third largest river in the world that it 
can be seen several days before landing on the African 
East Coast. It gives to the Atlantic more waters than 
all the rivers of Europe combined. Our first stop was 


to take on 200 natives to unload our cargo at Boma, 
nd our first impression of Africa was not one of sight 


| 


r ut of smell. 


We still had 1,500 miles of travel to go by train, 
river boats and automobile, for our Mission is in the 
very heart of the Continent, just below the equator. 
The fact that we crossed the line without even a jolt 
was only one of the many surprises awaiting us. 

Another surprise came when. we learned that Africa 
could contain all of the United States, the whole of 
Europe, China and India with a dozen Japans thrown 
in for good measure. The Belgian Congo alone con- 
tains one million square miles and is eighty times 
larger than Belgium herself. 

My preconceived ideas of Africa consisted of huge 
jungles, stalking beasts of prey, laughing hyenas, and 
monkeys chattering from every treetop while cocoanuts 
bounced down upon our head! I write this without 
shame, for I believe that most of my readers have the 
same idea! We saw only a few primeval forests, ex- 
cept along the river banks, mostly rugged hills and 
mountain streams as inspiring in their beauty as any 


I have seen in America; rolling plains cultivated with 
sugar cane, cotton, rice, banana trees and palm groves, 
giving strong evidence of the rapid and increasing in- 
vasion of the white man who is fast becoming rich 
from African produce. Even the crocodiles and hippos 
seemed to know that times had changed and failed to 
put in an appearance, much to our disappointment, 
though a family of elephants did favor us by coming 
to the water to drink as our boat passed by. 

The last 300 miles to our Station was made in a 
new hospital Ford over splendid roads, built by African 
women with hoes and knives. Black ant hills finely 
powdered make fine “cement” highways and we easily 
averaged fifty kilometers an hour. It seemed too 
“American” to me and I almost sighed for the old 
hammock days when it took weeks for the caravans to 
make the same trip. We ate our lunch in the shade of 
magnificent trees, many of which are equal in beauty 
to the red woods of California. Sitting on a mahogany 
log we expected at least a boa constrictor toa rustle the 
leaves, but not even a beetle disturbed the tranquillity 
of our picnic. 


We reached Bibanga hill, 3,000 feet high, at tropical 
sunset. Our coming had been widely heralded by our 
automobile horn, good American yells and African war 
whoops, and hundreds of natives were waiting to greet 
us—shall I say “with open arms” or would it be more 
appropriate to say “‘with outstretched hands’? Boys 
and girls in uniform from the Mission schools lined 
up to formally greet us, evangelists and elders in their 
best dignity, mothers with naked babies, chiefs from 
surrounding villages, sick from the hospital, some so 
blind and weak that in their enthusiasm they shook 
hands with the wrong missionaries. Many brought 
gifts of chickens and goats. 











Redeemed. A Christian leader, his wife and family. 
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For sixty-five miles we could see across the valleys, 
range upon range of low rolling hills with palm trees 
silhouetted against the skyline, and three rivers in the 
distance forming golden pools as the sun dipped be- 
hind the horizon. As the tropical moon arose and 
the Southern Cross hung low in the sky, we saw blazes 
of light on the horizon which reminded us of the Pillar 
of Fire by night which guarded the Children of Israel 
on their pilgrimage. In reality, they were the fires 
from many native villages burning the tall grass. At 
dawn, rolls of white mists ascended heavenward, form- 
ing the Pillar of Cloud by day. One could easily 
imagine the smoke of Abraham’s altar ascending to 
God, and it is difficult to realize that in the midst of 
such inspiring natural surroundings are sin and sick- 
ness, degraded customs and death. Hideous witch doc- 
tor’s masks, painted wooden images on the doorposts, 
spirit houses along the roadside, dirty, dark mud huts, 
naked loathsome bodies covered with vermin, front 
teeth filed and bodies cut all over with fantastic de- 
signs, button in noses, faces smeared with white clay 
as a sign of mourning, and hair greased with red 
palm oil, a symbol of childbirth—all of this and much 
more, formed our first impression of the native without 
God. 

Around the Mission are brick schools and churches, 
clean villages and neat homes, a hospital where the 
sick are made well and happy Christian natives. At 
sunrise each day thousands gather for the worship and 
praise of God. In Bibanga territory alone there are 
over 100 evangelist-teachers with more than 5,000 ad- 
herents. The same is true of our other four stations— 
all of this, by the grace of God, having been accom- 
plished in forty years. 

The accompanying pictures give the striking con- 
trast between the souls of those bound in chains of sin 
and darkness, sick in body and. soul, and one of our 
Christian leaders with his Christian wife and happy 
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family. And yet there are those who still doubt the 
efficacy of our religion and the power of our God to 
transform hearts and lives! 

Mr. Herbert Smith in his book, ‘The Call of the 
Congo,”’ makes the following statement, which clearly 
expresses my own First Impressions of Africa: 

“There is a charm in the bigness of Africa. There 
is fascination in the devoted, merry and yet wayward 
people. They make you admire them, love them and 
pity them all in the same day. There is opportunity 
for original and permanent work in this field. Once 
you really think of Africa, you will never be able to 
forget. Your spirit will want to cross the sea and hear 
the notes of the song bird as he sings to the dawn and 
the tom-tom of the drum as it calls to morning prayers.” 





Pastor Kalom bo 


By J. K. HOBSON, Luebo, Congo Belge 


N AFRICA, Kalombo was about grown when he first 

heard rumors of the gospel. He was enough in- 

terested to come in to the mission station and get 
a job as a day laborer. He used his spare time for 
going to school in order to learn to read and write. 
He also attended one of the catechumen classes and 
it was not long until he was baptized and received into 
the church, He soon became a teacher and an unor- 
dained native preacher. He was later ordained as an 
elder and did whole time evangelistic work. Now he 
1s one of the best of our ordained native pastors. 

His wife has been sick for years, and she has no 
children. The natural thing for a native to do under 
the circumstances would be to divorce her and marry 
another who has good health. But no such idea seems 
ever to have entered his mind. 

While Kalombo has never had much education, what 





he has had has first brought him into personal contact 
with the gospel and has in the second place made him 
a power for the spread of the gospel. It is wonderful 
what a knowledge of the Bible he has and how he 
can preach. Something can be learned from his ser- 
mons. 

It was a wonderful privilege to see him conduct a 
Communion Service at Luebo recently. The service 
was in the new church, and there was an audience of 
nearly two thousand, including about eight hundred 
native Christians and a dozen missionaries. Kalombo 
wears shoes most of the time but he nearly always 
leaves his shoes at home when he is going into the 
pulpit. It would have been worth a trip to the Congo 
for you to have seen the quiet dignity and consecration 
of Pastor Kalombo as he administered Communion to 
that large group of missionaries and natives. 



































































Kahinga 


By MRS. GEORGE T. McKEE,*Bibanga, Congo Belge 








NATIVE woman, dirty, thin, and with a look 

of utter hopelessness, came to the door of a mis- 

sionary at Bibanga one day. She carried a tiny 
scrap of a baby, pitifully thin and emaciated, and far 
from being developed as it should have been at the age 
given by her mother. The baby was named Kahinga. 
The mother presented a note from the Mission doctor— 
of few words, but comprehensive—‘‘Do what you can 
for this baby, and for its mother, who is just recover- 
ing from sleeping-sickness.” 

It looked rather hopeless, but one could do no less 
than try, so the baby was given cow’s milk, diluted 
to suit its tiny strength, and the mother was given some 
simple but nourishing food. The mother was asked 
to come back each morning and afternoon, with the 
baby. This was an opportunity to show what building 
up the mother could do for the baby. So at these times 
both the mother and Kahinga were fed, and the mother 
had to be literally almost forced to drink a large cup 
of water each time she came, much to the amusement 
of the native household helpers. Even the feeding of 
baby Kahinga was attended with a touch of fun, for 
the mother insisted on looking at the little distended 
abdomen, protesting that her baby would burst! 

One morning as the missionary lady who was trying 
to help Kahinga and her mother was about to go to the Kahinga and her mother. 
morning church service, Kahinga was brought in. As 
she held the tiny little body in her arms, it seemed to Kahinga came to be a round dear little babyj with an 
the missionary that the only thing left to do was to equal chance with the others of living. 











comfort the mother when the little life should have Kahinga’s mother did not know much about express- 
gone; so she stayed at home with the mother to show ing gratitude, but no more gratitude could have been 
her sympathy. But little Kahinga did not die. desired than that shown by an occasional, and to the 


Gradually the tiny limbs took on a bit of flesh, and missionary, pathetic, gift of two or three eggs, and the 
as she was weighed each week, the ounces came up and__ expression of friendliness and trust on her face. 





Printed Missionaries 
By J. HERSHEY LONGENECKER, Luebo, Congo Belge 


OU take your printed pages as a matter of course. A printing press was established which has been grow- 
There are the daily papers, the weekly maga- ing from year to year. And this printing business is 
zines, the monthly magazines, the books that are a very lively branch of your Mission work. The Press 

not worth reading, and the books that are worth read- is called The J. Leighton Wilson Press. 
ing, including the Bible, the Sunday-school papers, the Perhaps you have not thought too much about it, 
Church papers and the Sunday-school cards. How but it is a fact that the Christian, religion, is decidedly 
would you like to live without any of these things? a literary religion. Take away the printed or written 
Why, you hadn’t even thought that possible. But book and you weaken the Church. In fact you will 
thousands and millions in Africa have not a single one _ destroy the Christian Church if you take away alto- 
of these things enumerated above, n-o-t a s-i-n-g-l-e gether the written or printed word. If that is true, 
p-r-i-n-t-e-d p-a-g-e, NOT A SINGLE PRINTED _ then it is important that the people should know how to 
PAGE. read and write, and that there should be a Christian 

About forty years ago your misisonaries went to a literature. In this literature, of course the Bible is 4 
people who had a highly developed language spoken preeminent. But a knowledge of the Bible creates other a 
by perhaps two million people, but it was not a written needs. If you do not believe that, I challenge you to 
language. They reduced the language to writing. Dr. run your church and Sunday school for one year with- 
Morrison wrote a grammar of the language. He and out a single product of the printing press and see what 
Dr. Vinson translated the Bible into that language. you come to. 
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The Christian religion needs the printing press to 
multiply its harvests, and the Holy Spirit chooses to 
do his saving work through the printed page as truly 
as through the pulpit. The two go together. Given 
an illiterate pulpit and an illiterate pew and what sort 
of a Church will you have? It will be ignorant, 
fanatical, and possibly worse. 

For that reason your Congo Mission is supporting 
its Mission Press to the limit of its ability. In fact we 
can never seem to satisfy the demands for literature. 
In five years we have multiplied our production by 
five, and now I learn that we have on hand enough 
work to keep us busy two or three years, with prospects 
of additions to the demands before we get this done. 

As I faced a furlough, my heart was heavy. What 
would happen to our printers when I went away? If 
there was half-time supervision of the work, we would 
lose our printers, and printers are not trained in a day 
in the Congo. It takes years. Our staff of about 
twenty-five men and boys are just about the most in- 
telligent group of that size to be found in the Kasai. 
They could readily go out and get other jobs where their 
salaries would be multiplied. 

The Mission appointed Rev. L. A. McMurray to 
have full-time charge of the Press during my furlough, 
and edit the monthly Lumu Lua Bena Kasai. And 
what do you think? The Press has turned out more 


work and better work than ever before in its history. 
Maybe you think I ought to stay away. But I really 


can’t stay away for the work is too interesting. 

If the Church at home would only increase its giving 
so that the Mission could adequately staff its other de- 
partments and assign Mr. McMurray to full-time 
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Three Christian boys in an out-station. The one on the 
left is the son of the chief of the village. 


literary work, it would make me most happy, and would 
take advantage of a great opportunity. That, of 
course is not an official Mission action. I am merely 
telling you the longing of my heart. 

Now, I know you pray for your missionaries, and 
that explains any success we may have in the work of 
the gospel. But suppose you pray sometimes for the 
printed missionaries—the school books, the hymn books, 
the catechisms, the Gospel portions, and the Bible Com- 
mentaries, that these too may be quickened by the 
Holy Spirit to accomplish the work of salvation to 
which they are sent. For Christianity is a literary re- 
ligion. 





A Twisted Legacy of Hate 


By REV. GEORGE T. McKEE, Bibanga, Congo Belge 


OT every legacy is delivered over to the heirs 

in the manner intended; often there is a slip, 
and the bequest is twisted from the course of the 
giver’s desire. The following story concerns a legacy 
of hate which, very fortunately, failed to be handed 
down as was intended—one of the strange happenings 
that occur from time to time in the strange land of 
Africa. 

There was a chief down in the Baluba country 
whose name was Mbua Matumba, proud and haughty, 
cruel to the point of being a despot, ruler of the tribe 
known as the Bena Nshimba. He was the only man 
among all the Baluba chieftains brave enough to state 
publicly that he wished our Mission to plant a station 
in his dominions, and who proved the sincerity of the 
statement by giving us as much of the land lying on 
« certain hilltop, some twenty minutes’ walk from his 
own village, as we needed for our purpose. So the 
missionaries built two houses, one of sun-dried brick 
and a larger one of mud-and-stick construction, with 
‘hatched roofs, and the two couples, one with a baby 
girl of two years, settled down to work, and the natives 
began to build their own huts around the Mission. 


It is too long a story to tell here, but, through no 
fault of the missionaries, the Belgian Government re- 
fused to give us the right to use the land which the 
chief had agreed to give and we were given fifteen days 
in which to evacuate the place. The missionaries back 
at Luebo counselled us to return to Mutoto, the nearest 
station, with the two ladies and the two-year-old daugh- 
ter, and leave them there, and for the men to go look 
for a spot which might be free from any objection 
which the Government might raise to our occupancy. 
It was not strange that the two missionary wives re- 
fused to return to Mutoto, saying to us men, and with 
spirit, “They sent us down here with you to establish 
a new Mission station, and we shall remain here with 
you to do it; no, we shall not return to Mutoto.” 

When the chief Mbua Matumba heard the news of 
cur leaving him, as we explained to him the unfavorable 
decision of the Belgian Government, he was much dis- 
pleased. He openly said that he believed we were leav- 
ing because we were angry with him, that our hearts 
were black, black as the hearts of the people of his own 
land, and that in so leaving him, he would hate us all 
his days with all his soul’s dearest hatred, and that 
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when he died he would bequeath his hatred to his son 
and heir, Nkashama, who would continue to hate us 
with his father’s hate. 

We found a new site for a station some miles away, 
outside the dominions of Mbua Matumba, and the 
Government granted us the right to occupy it, and 
things went along as they do over there in Africa. 
Mbua Matumba showed the reality of his threats of 
hatred in several ways. He forced us to remove all 
of our native evangelists from five of his villages where 
we had flourishing work going on. He was loud in his 
mouthings against the missionaries, the Mission, and 
all that we stood for, pointing out to all who would 
listen, the blackness of our hearts. We, on our part, 
went about our business of sending out and maintain- 
ing our evangelists and teachers into all that wonder- 
ful Baluba country, so ready to hear. And in all that 
country only two tribes were closed to us and to our 
preaching, Mbua Matumba and his people, the Bena 
Nshimba, and also the chief Musungai, who had taken 
exception to us, and his people, the Bakua Ndobo. 

Just why these two enemy chieftains, accompanied 
by a handful of retainers each, and a few favorite 
wives, should have met at the village of a third chief, 
there to engage in a drinking bout and drunken ca- 
rousal, we do not know, but certain it is that they did. 
Nor why Musungai should have been pushed by Mbua 
Matumba in his drunkenness, pushed until he slipped 
and fell, the women sitting on the floor around the wall 
laughing and tittering at him, no one knows. But 
certain it is that when the womén laughed, black rage 
seized the heart of Musungai and he drew his shot- 
gun standing near-by, and shot down Mbua Matumba. 
Then he fled through the night. But though stricken 
mortally, Mbua Matumba ordered his men to follow 
the shooter to avenge the shooting. At dawn, with the 
boundary of his own dominions and safety quite near, 
one of the pursuers thrust Musungai through with a 
spear, from back to front, big and thick though he was. 

They carried Mbua Matumba to his village where 
BD: tended him for days, but he sank lower until at 
‘ 


ast he was seen to be dying. Yet never a word from 


a him, save of his hatred of the Mission and the mission- 


aries. Then his son, Nkashama, just about to step 
into the chieftainship of all the Bena Nshimba, about 
to receive his legacy of hatred of us, did a peculiar 
thing. He wrote, or caused to be written, a note asking 
us at the Mission to make in our carpenter shop a coffin 
for his father, and sending a few pitifully poor boards. 
We were so glad to be able to grant his request, and re- 
turning his own boards, we made the coffin of our 
own stout planks, lined it inside and out with white 
cloth, and soon it was being carried on the shoulders 
of several men over to the village of the dead chief, 
to become the last resting place of our dead enemy. 
If we had been surprised at the request for a coffin 
for one who hated us so, imagine our astonishment a bit 
later to receive from the heir of such hate another 
earnest request to come over to his village to preach, 
mind you, the funeral sermon! Such an opportunity 
comes but seldom in a lifetime, so without discussion 
we went. 
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As we entered the courtyard of the harem with its 
palisade of sticks all round and its house with grass 
roofs touching one another was well filled with a crowd 
of the people who had been near to the dead chief; 
all his wives and children, under-chieftains at the head 
of the various clans making up the Bena Nshimba, in- 
habitants of the immediate village, the usual dogs and 
small boys, and much dust. The dead chief lay in his 
coffin, resplendent in his white drill uniform and white 
helmet, and we were permitted to see him. A hole had 
been cut through the plank top of the coffin, and a long 
vine was tied to one of the wrists of the chief, passed 
through the hole in the top and the top nailed down. 
This was done in order to pull the forearm of the 
chief up into a gesture commanding silence after his 
burial, just as had been his practice during his life- 
time. 

The grave had been dug beneath a small circular 
mud hut which had served as a kitchen where the 
chief’s meals had been prepared. It was about ten feet 
underground, and entered by a long tunnel which 
sloped down to this subterranean chamber. The coffin 
was set down at the entrance of this tunnel, the people 
became quiet as the few native Christians of the vil- 
lage along with the missionaries sang a Christian hymn, 
and then the missionary preached as earnestly as he 
knew how, from Revelations 1:17, 18. There was no 
reference made to the dead chief, but much was said to 
the living who stood near, and to the son, Nkashama, 
soon to assume the dignity of chieftainship. After a 
prayer, they took the coffin down the slope, and into 
the last resting place of Mbua Matumba, and, we have 
reason to think, the burial place of all his hate. 

Soon after this Nkashama desired an evangelist for 
his own village and people, and one was sent. And 
the writer knows no chief friendlier to us than this same 
Nkashama, and always when he preaches in the vil- 
lage where Mbua Matumba swore lasting hatred, the 
young chief comes with his courtiers to sit and to hear 
the story of everlasting love, once even sitting in the 
sunshine and on the ground when the little chapel had 
been blown down. Now our evangelists enter and live 
peacefully in any of the villages under the dominion 
of Nkashama, teaching without fear the gospel of peace. 
The legacy of hate was twisted by the strong, loving 
hands of the Chief of all chiefs, into a legacy of friend- 
ship, to grow into love for the gospel and for those 
who preach it. 

But the native people all over the country still won- 
der that the only two in all the land who hated the mis- 
sionaries and the gospel should have destroyed each 
other at one time, effacing themselves and their enmity 
from the scene. 

And the missionary who preached Mbua Matumba’s 
funeral sermon still sorrows that he did not make at 
least one visit to the wounded chief before his death 
to plead with him to give up his hate, and to follow 
the things that make for salvation and joy and peace. 

Will you ever be made to sorrow, as does he, that 
you let slip like precious opportunities to bring about 
a reconciliation between God’s offended children and 
him? 
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Pastor Malutshi 


By J. K. HOBSON, Luebo, Congo Belge 


HEN Malutshi (Maloochie) was a small boy 

he got a job working for a white trader, who 

had come into his section of the Kasai Dis- 
trict. It was while he was working for this white 
man that passing natives brought him the report that 
missionaries had come to teach about God. He went 
to the white man and told him that he was not dis- 
satisfied with the job but that he wanted to leave to 
go to the missionaries to learn about God. That white 
man told him that if he wanted to learn the truth 
about God and to have an opportunity to read the 
whole Bible he must go to the Protestant missionaries. 
Malutshi started out with the intention of going to 
Luebo, but found our mission station at Ibanje* which 
had been recently opened, and stopped there. He got 
permission to live with some other boys in one of the 
missionary yards. That gave him his first opportunity 
to go to school and he was eager to learn. He soon 
became a Christian, and before long he was able to 
teach others in school. A little later he was sent out 
to an outstation where it was his business to preach 


the gospel to the people and to run a day school in 
tne village, 


*This station was discontinued in 1915 and Bulape 
station then took its place. 


Malutshi has always wanted to investigate every- 
thing that came along. When given his first Ingersoll 
watch he took it to pieces to see how it was made. 
It goes without saying that he never got it all back in 
the case and never got it to run again. The first time 
he got hold of a piece of silver money he put it in a 
pot of water and boiled it for hours trying to find 
out of what it was made and what was on the inside 
of it. 

Some months ago Mr. Washburn left Port Francqui 
on a motorcycle, rode about sixty miles, and stopped 
to attend to some business. Malutshi had left at the 
same time on his bicycle. The railroad was just being 
opened and the trains were not running very fast. 
When Malutshi rode up Mr. Washburn said, “Malutshi, 
you have made good time.”’ His reply was, “I could 
have been here long before this, but the train got in 
my way at every crossing.” 

Malutshi has worn out several bicycles in the Lord’s 
work. He does not mind hard trips and hard work. 
Some years ago he was ordained as an elder, giving 
whole time to the work. Now he is one of our best 
ordained native pastors. As he said once, “The gospel 
has divided us Kasai people into two groups; and 
those of us who have accepted it are so different from 
what we should otherwise have been.” 
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A Double Wedding of “the Younger Set” 


By MRS. A. A. 











Wedding Party. 


N SATURDAY afternoon, July 5, 1930, Kan- 
QO yinda Isaac and Ngoi Esete, Kasuku Pierre and 
Busambo Bebekka, all popular members of 
Mutoto’s younger generation, were united in marriage. 
Rev. A. H. Miller performinz the double ceremony. 
The service was held in the Chapel of the Morrison 
Bible School and the music for the occasion was un- 
der the direction of Mrs. A. A. Rochester and Miss 
Nina Farmer. 


As the audience joined in singing the first hymn 
“What a friend we have in Jesus,” the two grooms and 
their attendants, twenty in number, entered and were 
seated in the front of the Chapel. They were all ap- 
propriately dressed for the occasion in formal black 
and black and white.* Following another hymn “Pass 
me not,” Pastor Ntumba Samuele led in prayer. 


The fathers of the two young couples entered at the 
close of the prayer and were seated near the back of 
the building. The brides and their six attendants, 
coming in at the side entrance, were seated opposite 
the grooms and groomsmen. + 





*And it must have taken all the suits, shoes, hats, 
etc., in the village to have fitted out the crowd. 

*The mothers of the brides and grooms were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. 
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After a short and impressive talk by Mr. Miller, 
the marriage ceremony was performed. Following 
this, while the two young couples were still standing, 
a trio sang “Cantique de Mariage,” after which the 
audience again joined in singing a third hymn, “Joy 
to the world.” The bridal party left the Chapel and 
started on their customary promenade up the main 
road. 

It was a very impressive service and those present 
were touched with the seriousness and sincerity of all 
concerned. 

Kanyinda Isaac is a promising young man. He is 
now a Normal Teacher in Mutoto Schools and in the 
Morrison Bible School, previous to this, having been 
a teacher in Mutoto Primary School. 

Kasuku Pierre is a student in the Mutoto second 
degree school, and looks forward to entering the Bible 
School another year. 

The bride, Ngoi Esete, is the daughter of Pastor 
Kabonga Mose, Pastor of the Morrison Bible School 
Church. Esete is also one of our Primary school-teach- 
ers. Her wedding dress was of yellow silk, with 
which she wore a black satin sash, and accessories 
of white hose and black shoes, gold earrings, beads 
and a bandeau of red ribbon in her hair. 

Busambo Bebekka, the daughter of our Evangelist 
Mulumba Nkusu, is a student in the Mutoto Girls 
Home (Boarding School). She was dressed in a pretty 
flowered frock with a gold ribbon bandeau in her hair. 

The six bridesmaids were all attractively dressed 
in bright frocks of calico. 

After the promenade the bridal party returned to 
partake of the wedding feast. A lovely bower of palm 
fronds, decorated with the Belgian and American flags, 
had been arranged near the Chapel, and tables spread 
with nice white cloths and decorated with flowers were 
ready to receive the happy throng. A wedding dinner 
of chicken, fried in palm oil, goat liver, chicken boiled 
in oil, and served with a rich sauce, greens and the 
native bread (bidia) was served, with a dish of candy 
(the gift of a missionary) as the finishing touch. 





Hidden Treasure 


1. How do the Bakuba people dissolve their mar- 
riage? 

2. What is the meaning of biuma? 

3. What is the Lulua philosophy? 

4. Why do the Baluba people have more stable 
marriages than the other tribes? 

5. Who are the outstanding evangelistic workers 
among the native women of our Congo Mis- 
sion ? 

6. Who were the pioneer missionaries in establish- 
ing girls’ homes in our Congo Mission? 

7. Were the missionary’s first impressions of the 
Congo what she had visioned ? 
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8. In what way were these visions different from 
the realities ? 


9. Who is Katshunga Paul? 


‘10. What was the matter with Kahinga? 


11. What was ended with the death of two chiefs? 
12. In what manner did they meet their death? 
13. What kind of literature did the people among 


whom our Congo missionaries work have— 
if any? 

14. What did Pastor Malutshi do to the Ingersoll 
watch? 

15. What kind of a pastor is Kalombo? 

















Mutoto Day Se hool 


By MRS. S. S. ROCHESTER, Mutoto, Congo Belge 


Mutote primary and second-degree schools, which 

under present conditions, cannot be managed con- 
veniently, owing to the fact that building accommoda- 
tions are limited. It is our plan to divide the school 
into three groups next term, thus relieving the con- 
gestion, for under present conditions it is difficult for 
teachers and pupils to do their best. 

We are trying to work up to the State course. The 
course as outlined is divided into two sections. The 
first degree would about equal our first and second 
grade at home. The second degree, which includes 
our Normal Teachers’ Class, would perhaps equal or 
compare with our fifth grade. 

The subjects taught in the second-degree school are: 
reading, language study, physiology, geography, Bible, 
arithmetic, and script writing. These are divided ac- 
cording to classes. 

In the Normal Class we have twenty-two boys and 
four girls (from the Girls’ Home). ‘This class has 
practice teaching twice a weck, and the rest of the 
time is given to observation. This group is taught 
by two trained Normal Teachers and the missionaries. 

Most of the boys in the Normal Class started in the 
first grade here at Mutoto and have worked willingly, 
hopefully, and persistently to reach this class. They 
are very interested and are striving to make good, 
so that at the end of another school year they may 
get certificates as qualified teachers. This Normal 
Class has been a means of stirring the village children 


Ja now we have an average of 800 pupils in the 











Teachers of the Bibanga day school. 
women in the front row. 


Notice the four 


and those in the boarding departments, it is only now 
they are beginning to realize what education means. 
We are hoping that the time may soon come when we 
shall have those who have finished the Normal School 
to distribute to the Medical Department, Bible School 
and in other work where students are wanted, whose 
education is not only of the head but of the heart. 

It is a real pleasure to watch the development of 
these pupils, as we see them grow in stature, we also 
see them grow in knowledge, and become leaders not 
only in the schoolroom but leaders in the Church. 





Miss Jourolmon--A Tribute of Love 


By MRS. HUGH H. WHITE, Yencheng Ku, China 


“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one another.” 


ISS JOUROLMON, par excellence, gave this 
M evidence of being a disciple of the Love of 
Jesus Christ. 

Well-born, cultured, refined, aristocratic—a lady, 
well-educated, well-read, of pleasing appearance and 
manner, her natural attractions were enough to secure 
for her admiration everywhere. But above all she 
had the crowning gift of Love. She was a lover. Her 
love confined itself not to one, not to a circle of rela- 
tives and friends, but spread out, I verily believe, to 
every one whom she knew. Not to every one alike; 
love has its phases and varieties; but Love, in essence, 
— present in all her words and deeds and relation- 
ships. 

_ Love begets love; and no one was more generously 
beloved. Not an acquaintance but felt and responded, 
‘o the charm of her love. Her Chinese friends adored 
her; her servants were devoted to her. The very chair 
bearers and coolies and peddlers fell under her charms. 

Where others might protest, perhaps too warmly, 

‘gainst unreasonable charges, she, with gentle words 
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and sweetly-mocking laugh—her kind eyes beaming, 
the tip of her tongue just visible between smiling lips— 
could deal with them, and send them away grinning 
too, albeit somewhat sheepishly. 

And children! As bees to honey, as flowers to sun- 
shine, as iron to the magnet, they turned to her. “Miss 
Jourolmon doesn’t matter if I suck my thumb,” 
mumbled a four-year old, cuddled in her arms as 
happy as the Water Babies, seven under one arm and 
thirteen. under the other, of the great Love Mother— 
and all sucking their thumbs! 

That four-year old, now a rather bald-headed pater- 
familias, grieves today over the loss of his sweetheart, 
‘Miss Jourolmon. 

Growing, boys and girls never outgrew her love; and 
many a one owes much to her understanding love and 
sympathy in the keen and salty sorrows of adolescence. 

And we—her intimates—her friends of like years 
and circumstances--oh, how we loved her! “Like 
years” includes everybody from twenty-five to seventy. 
Every year at Kuling she had all the “girls” between 
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these ages to spend the day with her—a very special 
treat, highly prized. 

What a refuge, what a sanctuary, what a tower of 
strength, what a source of soothing and solace we all 
found in her! 

An understanding heart, perhaps that stands out 
above everything else, as the source of power in her 
love. She was a “wise woman,” made wise by love. 
“Nobody understands me,” could never be the plaint 
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of one who went to her for sympathy and help. Hers 
was 


“A heart at leisure from itself 
To sooth and sympathize.” 


Others will speak of her life and work; this is just 
a faint picture of her as an exponent, a reflection, a 
disciple of the God of Love and Peace who was with 
her—and with whom she now is! 








Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


Arrivals 


Africa—Miss Lena Reynolds. 
Miss Virginia Holladay. 
Brazil—Miss Margaret Douglas. 


Korea—Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Crane. 


Departures 


Africa—Rev. and Mrs. J. H. Longenecker. 
Miss Ida McLean Black. 
Brazil—Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Wheelock. 
China-——Miss Elizabeth Talbot. 
Miss Mary McCowen, returning as Associate 
Worker. 


Korea—Miss Georgia Hewson. 











M:s. William Hollister, Bobby, and the Chicken 


Man, Mokpo, Korea. 











b. Dr. William Hollister, Bobby (four years old), and 
Billy (eight). 
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This Man Pitched His Tent 
| Toward the Mountains 


By ROSWELL C. 


Thirty-three years ago Edgar Tufts, having just 
graduated from the Seminary, went out to explore the 
tastnesses of the yet primeval forest of Western North 
Carolina. He literally “went out, not knowing whither 
he went.” He went on until he arrived at a little 
plateau, four thousand feet above sea level, near the 
headwaters of the Elk, Watauga, Estatoe, and Linville 
rivers, under the shadows of Beech Mountain on one 
side and Grandfather on the other. He was a man 
who had a noble heritage and splendid personal equip- 
ment of body, mind and soul; and he had a driving 
passion to help the under-privileged and neglected. At 
Banner Elk, North Carolina, he found the place, the 
people, and the opportunity he was seeking. From God 
he received the power to begin to build there an in- 
stitution with only his dreams as a foundation. A few 
years ago Edgar Tufts lay down in sleep, secure and 
happy in the knowledge that a great institution and 
ideal, visible once only in his dreams, was now taking 
permanent, unique, and enduring form. His mortal 
remains sleep just around the corner from the church, 
built from native stone and beautiful as a work of art. 
This house of God was the fountain source and effec- 
tive background for all else he did. He was as surely a 
hero of the Cross as was David Livingstone. The 
chairman of the executive committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America recently 
stood by this man’s grave and, looking out upon the 
buildings he had erected, said: “I have been stand- 
ing today on holy ground. I would rather have done 
the work that my friend and seminary-mate, Edgar 
Tufts, has done than that of any man whom I ever 
knew at the seminary. Having burned out his life 
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in the service of Christ, he died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-four.” This is a high tribute to a 
master builder, first of his own life, and next of a 
great fourfold work for Christ at Banner Elk—an ag- 
gressive and strong church, a sterling college with 
beautiful rock buildings, a Christian hospital minister- 
ing to thousands in nine counties, and an orphanage 
of the highest type. Being dead, this man yet speaks, 
not only through his son, who now heads up the work 
he laid down, but he continues through these institu- 
tions, born in his big heart, to proclaim the gospel, 
train the minds and bodies, heal the diseases, give 
the cup of cold water, and in many other ways de- 
velop the noble but under-privileged youth in the South- 
ern mountains. Edgar Tufts was immensely wealthy 
during life and at death. His wealth consisted not 
in the abundance of things he accumulated, but in 
great visions of what could be done with his own life, 
and in and through the lives of the people with whom 
he labored and wrought. He had counted the cost. In 
this “land of the sky” he charted a bit of God’s un- 
charted world and pushed back the spiritual frontiers. 
“Wor which of you wants to build a tower and does 
not first sit down to calculate the expense? ... or 
what king sets out to fight against another king with- 
out first sitting down to deliberate?” And what Chris 
tian, seeking to live the abundant life, the conquering 
life, sits not down and counts the cost and envisions 
the results? 


(As told in Chapter VI, Stewardship Parables of 
Jesus, and reproduced here by permission of the Cokes- 
bury Press, copyright owners.) 





Stewardship of Work 


By ROSWELL C. LONG 


When the angels of the Lord appeared to the shep- 
herds, to herald the announcement of the birth of 
Jesus in the manger, the Book tells us that they were 
busy watching their sheep: Most of us are inclined to 
believe that visions come to us only in solitude, while 
we are meditating, or reading God’s Word, or perhaps 
engaged in distinctive Christian work. But if we read 
over the list of the successful and happy, we will find 
that most visions really come out of the midst of a 
busy day at the office, in the home, at daily labor, and 
in the fields of active labor. It may be at the desk or 
loom, the roaring market place, the store, the pulpit, 
the kitchen, or in the hurried routine of social activ- 
ity. God does not want us after we have finished our 
aay’s work if he cannot have us while we are at the 
job. He wants us to serve him in and through the 
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daily grind. If I am ashamed of the work I am in, 
then I may be sure that Jesus is also ashamed of me. 

Poverty of earthly income in money is not necessary 
before we have vision of the world needs. It is true 
that Luther was born among the mines, Columbus in 
poverty at Genoa; that Lincoln was born in a cabin; 
Livingstcne was borne in a humble home; and so was 
Hogarth, and Haydn—and on and on we might go 
with an inexhaustible list of leaders. But it is not 
in birth, or nationality, or learning, that vision, and 
happiness, and success come. They come from the 
contribution that one makes through his daily walk, 
work, witness, and conversation, to the betterment of 
the world, to the coming of the Prince of Peace, to 
the salvation of the lost. “I will consider my work as 
a vocation to which I am called of God to serve the 
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highest interests both of myself and my fellow men,” 
reads an item from the platform of a Christian stew- 
ard. My service for the perfect Steward, Jesus, is 
not by compulsion from without, but by impulsion 
from within. 


Canon Donaldson has given a list of what he calls the 
seven deadly sins of today. They are: (1) Policies 
without principles—the win-at-any-price idea; (2) 
Wealth without work—something we are all looking 
for; (3) Pleasure without conscience—I am not my 
brother’s keeper; (4) Knowledge without character— 
accomplished crooks; (5) Business without morality— 
every man for himself, and so on; (6) Science without 
humanity—modern instruments of war; (7) Worship 
without sacrifice—mere lip service. 


We may well add another: Church membership 
without vision of a redeemed world and passion for 
souls—marking time, and waiting to die. 

Perhaps the one great question that still remains un- 
answered is, “Why stand ye all the day idle?” or, as 
Moffatt puts it, “Why have you stood doing nothing all 
day?” We cannot answer as did the laborers of the 
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parable. We have the command of the Master of the 
vineyard, we have the instruments with which to work, 
the Lord is calling for laborers, the harvest is ready, 
and we are called to go work. 


“Up, and be doing! The time is brief, 

And life is frail as the autumn leaf. 

The day is bright and sun is high, 

Erelong it will fade from the glowing sky; 

And the harvest is ripe and the fields are wide, 

And thou, at thine ease, mayest not abide. 

The reapers are few and far between, 

And death is abroad with his sickle keen. 

Go forth and labor! A crown awaits 

The faithful servant at heaven’s gates; 

Work with thy might ere the day of grace 

Is spent, ere the night steals on apace. 

The Master has given his pledge divine, 

‘Who winneth souls like the stars shall shine.’” 

—Anonymous. 

(From Chapter V, Stewardship Parables of Jesus, by 
permission of the Cokesbury Press, publishers and copy- 
right cwners.) 





God's Portrait of a Fool 


By ROSWELL C. LONG 


Here is the matchless miniature word-picture of a 
fool: “He layeth up treasures for himself, and is not 
rich toward God.” His twin brother lives in every 
town today; we consult him on business affairs, we 
honor him with official positions, we praise him for 
his leadership, we call him our first citizen, borrow 
money from him, and put him on all official school 
boards, civic committees, and Church boards. If we 
will notice the Parable of the Rich Fool closely,, we 
will find many things to commend in the fool: 

1. He acquired his wealth honestly. There is no 
hint of the “bucket shop” or of gambling on the margin, 
or of robbing his employees of their just wages. He 
was engaged in the oldest of all “producing” indus- 
tries, that of farming, and with a large list of em- 
ployees there was no grumbling at ill-treatment. 

2. He was wise in the saving of his money. He 
made timely preparation against unforeseen circum- 
stances in order to be able to take care of the future 
needs of his family, his farm tenants, and those con- 
nected with his business. In the days before life in- 
surance companies he took out the best form of in- 
surance—stored up goods, saved money, hoarded wealth 
for the use of emergency needs. Looking at him purely 
from a “business” point of view, he was a wise man. 
3. Apparently he was a good spender. He is prepar- 
ing to retire from business. He does not seek to 
corner the market, but only to put aside enough to 
comfortably provide for himself. His building of barns 
after tearing down his old ones would give lucrative 
employment to architects, contractors, laborers, and 
others—would be a good thing for the community and, 
while profiting him, would at the same time help busi- 
ness conditions. 

4. He was no miser. Having secured a competence, 
he was willing to retire from the field of business and 
let others have a chance at success. 

5. Having no evidence to the contrary, we presume 
that he was a good family man, a good neighbor, and 
from all outward appearances a good man—doubtless 
temperate, thrifty and careful of his companionships. 

And now, before this fellow gets to be so good that 
we fall in love with him, and forget or overlook his 
defects, let us look closer at the portrait and notice 


the reason for his downfall, death, and condemnation 
at the hands of the one who paints the portrait for us: 

1. He had no spiritual foresight along with his 
business acumen. It is the picture of character col- 
lapse in a man who thought he could retire from busi- 
ness with nothing but comfort and luxury to retire 
on. Sinclair Lewis has given us his modern type in 
“Dodsworth,” a rich man trying to retire with nothing 
but money and “success” to retire on. Take the money 
props from under such a man and his character col- 
lapse is equal to that of the descent from the sky of a 
deflated balloon. 

2. He thought he could feed his soul on corn and 
oats. He says so very frankly in a short speech he 
addresses to his soul. He thought that material things 
could take the place of spiritual themes. It is well to 
remember in this connection that those two, “things” 
and “themes,” are not mutually exclusive. There is 
no reason why a man may not have them both in his 
life. Many wealthy men are great Christians. 

3. He lost sight of God’s ownership of his money. 
In making his millions he forgot the man inside. He 
refers to his farm produce as “my” goods, to his barns 
as “my” barns, and to the increase of the soil as “my” 
crops, while all the time he got the increase of wealth 
almost immediately from the hand of God—God’s rain 
and sunshine and soil, and seasons, and strength with 
which to get it. From the fields to the barn or bank is 
the most direct route anything can come from God to 
man, 

4. He neglected his stewardship. With bursting 
barns, he forgot the needy, forgot God, forgot that 
he owed all to him, and thought only of “bigger and 
better” barns. He forgot that bare homes, hospitals 
and charitable institutions are better places than bank 
vaults for the purpose of safe-keeping and investment 
of surplus goods. 

5. He was a covetous man. It was to show that 
fact that Jesus gave us his picture. He traded his 
opportunity to help the needy, his obedience to Chris- 
tian ideals, joy in service and glorious philanthropy, 
for barns and goods, and threw his soul in for good 
measure. He could not distinguish between life and 
livelihood, between “mine” and “thine,” or between 
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DEPARTMENT IV—CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AND MINISTERIAL RELIEF 
THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN MopDERN EDUCATION 
An Investment Through the Centuries of Hard Work, Sacrificial Giving and Prevailing Prayer 


FELLOWSHIP AND DINNER HOUR-—(forty-five 
minutes). 
DINNER Hovr. 

Invocation. 

Dinner and Entertainment. 

PRESIDENT’S PERIOD—(four to seven minutes). 

Hymn: “I Need Thee Every Hour.” 

Report from the Group Leaders on Assignments for 
March. 

Announcement of the Service Program for April. 

Announcement of the Topic, Purpose, and Chair- 
man of the Department of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, who is to be the leader 
for this meeting. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM—(thirty to forty 
minutes). 
WorsHip SERvICcE—-(four to seven minutes). 

“So built we the wall; and all the wall was joined 
together unto the half thereof; for the people 
had a mind to work.” 

Hymn: “The King’s Business.”’ 

Scripture: Neh. 2:11-15; 4:16-23. 

Prayer: That the Men-of-the-Church realizing the 
tremendous urgency of these days in which we 
are living, may be led of the Spirit of God to 
devote their enthusiasm, their business sense, their 
time and their money to solving the problems 
which confront the Church and go forward with 
the work of the Kingdom of God. 


INTRODUCTION—(By the Chairman of this Depart- 
ment) : 
First Topic: 
Why? 
Second Topic: Who Controls and Supports the 
Church Colleges and Why? 
Third Topic: Who Needs and Chooses the Church 
Colleges and Why? 
Topic for Discussion: What Are Some of the Needs 
of Our Church Colleges? 
BRIEF MESSAGE FROM THE PAsTor—(three minutes). 
HyMNn. 
PRAYER. 


Who Started Higher Education and 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The Blue Book. Pages 97-104. Educational Institu- 
tions arranged according to Synods. 

Minutes of the Presbyterian Educational Associa- 
tion for 1930. 

The Place of the Denominational College. By W. O. 
Thompson, former President of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Symposium on the Christian College. 

Education 2nd Religion. By Henry H. Sweets. 

A Small College—But—. By Lawrence F. Abbott, 
of The Outlook. 

Church Papers and PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY. 

Material for this program will be furnished by 
the Executive Committee of Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief, 410 Urban Building, Léuis- 
ville, Kentucky. 





Why the Christian College? 


i. WHO STARTED HIGHER EDUCATION AND WHY? 

Education in America owes its beginning and its 
early development to the fostering care of the Chris- 
Van Church. This is particularly true in the case of 
institutions offering instruction above the secondary 
level. All of the colonial colleges in this country, with 
one exception, were promoted and organized under the 
9uspices of religious groups. Of the 119 colleges first 
founded East of the Mississippi River, 104 were Chris- 
tian colleges. Harvard and Yale, for example, were 
‘ne product of the educational zeal of the Congrega- 
‘\onalists. Columbia (King’s College), in New York, 
«nd William and Mary in Virginia, received the over- 
Sight and care of the Anglican Church. 

The Presbyterians were not among the first settlers 
‘u America, but when they came they brought with 
them the educational heritage of Calvin and Knox. 
-rancis Makemie, the founder of the Presbyterian 
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Church in the U. S., died shortly after the opening of 
the eighteenth century. By the time of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the denomination had established two 
institutions of higher learning; the College of New 
Jersey, afterwards Princeton, and Hampden-Sydney, in 
Virginia. The very existence of the Presbyterian 
Church is dependent upon a trained ministry ard an 
educated laity. Hence, from the beginning, its leaders 
have taken a prominent part in the encouragement 
and support of higher education. 

The aims of these early institutions are suecinctly 
stated in church records and original charters. 

The purpose of Harvard was two-fold: (1) The train- 
ing of an educated ministry to supply the churches in 
the colony, and (2) to advance learning and perpet- 
uate it to posterity. 

The ideal of Yale, as stated in her charter, was that 
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her students might be fitted “for public employment 
both in the church and civic state.” 

William and Mary was established as a “Seminary 
of ministers of the gospel” 

The end which those responsible for the organization 
of Hampden-Sydney had in view, is described in the 
following quotation: 

“The cultivation of science is ever esteemed an ob- 
ject of great importance by the wise and good. They 
who have turned their attention to it with the most 
success are always the most anxious to promote it 
amongst others. That liberality of sentiment, that re- 
finement of soul, that capacity for public usefulness, 
and that unaffected morality and religion which usu- 
ally accompany real knowledge, are strong inducements 
to the judicious to desire an extensive diffusion of its 
salutary influence.” 

A summary of the foregoing reveals three primary 
objectives of higher education in the early period of 
our country’s history: (1) A foundation in the liberal 
arts; (2) training for intelligent citizenship, ethically 
motivated, and (3) preparation for the perpetuation 
and spread of religious truth. It is doubtful if our 
Church schools today can give a more accurate account 
of their true function, namely: the development of a 
cultured personality, the education for usefulness in 
Church and State. 


II. WHO CONTROLS AND SUPPORTS THE CHURCH 
COLLEGES AND WHY? 


1. Who Controls the Church Colleges and Why? 

Final authority in the control of Church colleges is 
vested in Boards of Trustees chosen for that responsi- 
bility by the constituency of the Church and of the 
college. The purpose is to keep the college, in its ad- 
ministration and all of its activities, fully cognizant 
of and responsive to, the will of the Church. In some 
cases all of the Trustees, in every case a majority of 
the Board, hold their office through election by the 
Church courts of the various denominations sitting in 
their representative capacity. 

The Board of Trustees of the Christian College is 
wholly responsible fcr its supervision and administra- 
tion. Theirs is the duty to provide rules and regu- 
lations for the government of the institution; to choose 
an executive staff for its operation; to elect all mem- 
bers of the faculty; and to manage its property and 
funds. There is an inevitable delegation of authority 
to the President and faculty in matters of technical 
knowledge and administrative detail. 

Each of these latter individuals is selected, not only 
for his knowledge and ability, but. for his Christian 
worth and character. This is a further assurance of 
singleness of purpose in the work of the college. The 
first question concerning a candidate for appointment 
is: Will his influence be positively Christian? Will 
he help to make a Christian atmosphere? The second 
question is: Does he know his subject? and the third: 
Can he teach his subject? 


2. Who Supports the Church Colleges and Why? 


The Christian college is dependent for its financial 
support on the generosity of Christian people. Other 
institutions draw their revenue from various sources. 
But the denominational college perishes if it is de- 
serted or neglected by the membership of the Church 
to which it belongs. Occasional gifts may come from 
outsiders who have been impressed by the service the 
Church school is rendering. Sometimes a city offers 
to raise a certain amount of cash as an inducement 
for the location of the college in its midst. A few of 
our Church schools ‘have received grants from philan- 
thropic organizations such as the General Education 
Board. But the total of the funds thus derived usu- 
ally constitutes a very small proportion of the amount 
required to maintain the Christian college. 
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Analysis of the income of the Church school is illumi- 
nating. The figures below are taken from the Educa- 
tional Survey of the Presbyterian Church in the U. §., 
made in 1928. They are the composite average for 
eighteen senior colleges under the control of our Church 


Revenue from the students (tuition and room 


PORC) 6666-4 cone ee eeeeeeee 47% 
Revenue from endowment and special gifts-___.. 35% 
Revenue from appropriations in church budgets 5% 
Revenue from other sources ~-------~--~--~ _~_- 138% 

These figures reveal some interesting facts. One is 


that nearly half of the operating expense comes from 
student fees. Doubtless the major portion of the 
money to meet these fees is supplied by the Christian 
parents who have chosen these colleges for their boys 
and girls. It is reasonable also to suppose that most 
of the 35% which comes from endowment and special 
gifts is the interest on funds which have been con- 
tributed by Church members interested in the welfare 
of these colleges. But the 5% which comes through 
the church budgets seems to be a pitifully small allot- 
ment from the Church at large to this great cause. 
Our Church is almost wholly dependent upon its in- 
stitutions of higher learning for development of the 
leadership it must have to continue its aggressive pro- 
gram of Christian service. The work, both at home 
and abroad, must inevitably decline if our colleges 
suffer. The school of the Church is the keystone of the 
whole arch. It is vitally important that the needs of 
the Christian college be known and be adequately met. 


III. WHO NEEDS AND CHOOSES THE CHURCH 
COLLEGES AND WHY? 
A. Who Needs the Church Colleges and Why? 

1. The State needs the services of the Church college 
for the following reasons: 

First: The State is not in a position to bear the 
entire burden of higher education. Few people are 
aware of the fact that. only a little more than a third 
of those attending colleges and universities in this 
country are enrolled in schools supported by public 
taxation. Of the remaining two-thirds, a majority are 
to be found in the denominational colleges. 

This service rendered the State by the agencies of 
Christian Education bids fair to increase rather than 
diminish in the years to come. The problem of finding 
revenue with which to meet the obligations the State 
owes its citizens is rapidly becoming the nightmare of 
legislators. With the growing complexity of the social 
order, it will tend to become more and more difficult. 
Already some of our taxation programs seem to be ap- 
proaching the point of diminishing returns. Under such 
circumstances, the State will find a genuine relief in 


having a part of its educational duty fulfilled by private . 


enterprise. 

Second: The State needs the services of the Church 
college because it can ill afford to do without .the type 
of citizenship which the school. of the Church develops. 
This is no reflection on the State institution, which is 
prohibited by force of circumstances from making re- 
ligious teaching:a vital part of its curriculum. But, 
in view of this fact, the preservation and encourage- 
ment of educational centers where the religious spirit 
permeates freely the life and work of faculty and stu- 
dents is all the more essential. Said James J. Hill: 

“The small Christian College is the hope of America. 
Character is essential to statesmanship, and these col- 


leges are vital factors in the development of sterling 
character.” 


Third: The State needs the services of the Church 


college in order to preserve freedom and flexibility in 
American education. The Supreme Court of the United 
States gave recognition to this fact in the decision it 
In un- 
declared unconstitutional a law 


rendered in the famous Oregon case (1925). 
equivocal terms it 
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passed by the State of Oregon requiring all of its citi- 
zens to patronize schools controlled and supported by 
the State. The following from The Manufacturers’ 
Record, makes clear the point: 

“For many years The Manufacturers’ Record has in- 
sisted that denominational schools are an absolute ne- 
cessity to the broad welfare of the nation, and that it 
was incumbent upon every denomination to maintain a 
strong educational system, in order to secure a diversity 
of thought and work in the educational activities of 
the nation, which could not possibly be brought about 
‘f the entire educational work of the country became 
absorbed in the State-owned or public schools.” 

2. It goes without saying that the Church needs the 
services of the Church college. There is no need to 
elaborate this statement. It is estimated that the en- 
tire Church in the United States requires about 5,000 
new recruits each year to replace its ministry and mis- 
sion forces, and of this number four-fifths come from 
the Christian colleges. The percentage coming from 
this source is undoubtedly higher in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. Equally important is the training 
of a large body of Christian laymen who are loyal to 
the Church and interested in promoting her welfare. 

Figures for 1924 show that of the 3,391 alumni of 
Davidson College then living, 638 were in the ministry. 

3. Thousands of boys and girls need the Church 
college, who, without the opportunities offered by it, 
would be denied the privilege of higher education. 


B. Who Chooses the Church Colleges and Why? 


More than 240,000 students are enrolled in Protes- 
tant institutions of higher learning in the United States. 
A large majority of this number come from Christian 
homes and are themselves members of the Church. A 
variety of considerations underlie the choice of the 
Christian college as the place to complete their edu- 
cation. Among them may be listed the following: 

1. In many cases the desire to prepare for whole- 
time religious work is the compelling motive. 

2. The size of the Christian college is frequently a 
vital factor in this decision. Enrollment in the average 
Church school is not large enough to dwarf the per- 
sonality of the individual and lead him to that sense 
of futility so frequently found in student life of great 
universities. At the same time the student body is 
usually large enough to afford healthy social competi- 
or and to develop qualities of initiative and leader- 
ship. 

3. The atmosphere and ideals of the Christian college 
frequently constitute a determining influence. Parents 
like to have their sons and daughters in the companion- 
ship of teachers and students who are working together 
to build Christian character. 

4. The close personal relationship between faculty 
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and student which is almost universally characteristic 
of the Christian college, furnishes another reason. 

5. Perhaps the most influential cause operating in 
the choice of the denominational college is to be found 
in the objectives of the Church school. The Christian 
college does not pretend to give instruction in ‘every- 
thing. Its primary purpose is to teach young men 
and women how to live the more abundant life. It 
attempts to give them a cultural background and a 
philosophy of life which will enable them to view so- 
ciety and their obligations to it in true perspective—in 
the light of spiritual ideals. 


WHAT ARE SOME OF THE NEEDS OF OUR 
CHURCH COLLEGES? 


1. Our Church colleges need our intelligent interest 
and moral support. They need our active co-operation 
and constructive criticism. Many of them are right 
now facing critical situations. A word of encourage- 
ment, a helpful suggestion, an expression of genuine 
interest, may be a source of rejuvenating inspiration 
to those who are charged with the responsibility for 
their maintenance and operation. There are those 
among us who really have the welfare of our Church 
schools much at heart, but who are woefully ignorant 
of their work and needs. 

2. Our Christian colleges, without exception, are in 
need of additional financial support. The gap between 
increase in resources and increase in cost of operation 
is steadily widening. This for a variety of reasons, 
chief among which is a constant elevation in the stand- 
ards of an A-grade college. Rules and regulations re- 
garding endowment, plant and equipment, qualifications 
of professors, teaching load and salary scales are care- 
fully prescribed, and persistently tend to become more 
exacting in thcir nature. It is sufficient to say that 
these requirements must be met, because boys and girls 
are not going to attend a second class college. Making 
provision to meet them always adds to the financial 
burden. 

3. Give as liberally as you can to Christian Educa- 
tion NOW. Remember the school of the Church in your 
will. In order to induce a favorable frame of mind 
for such action, make it a point to become better ac- 
quainted with our Christian colleges. Inform yourself 
accurately concerning their administration, personnel, 
program and needs. 


Nore:—You can secure statistics, figures and facts 
from your nearest Presbyterian institution. Your 
Synod and your Presbytery are deeply interested in 
certain Presbyterian institutions. Write to the Presi- 
dent for facts about the graduates and other things 
which he may wish to place before your Synod and 
Presbytery.—J. E. Purcell. 





(Continued from page 240) 


God and gold. He did not possess his possessions—they 
possessed him, dominated him, and destroyed him. 
When separated from the world of “goods” upon which 
he had come to depend, he had no riches within his 
soul upon which to rely. Therein lies the tragedy of 
his death. Listen again to the “prosperity” speech 
this covetous man made on the night of his death: 
“What am I to do? I have no room to store my crops. 
This is what J will do. J will pull down my 
granaries and build larger ones, where J can store 
all of my produce and my goods. And I will say to 
my soul, ‘Soul, you have ample stores laid up for many 
a& year; take’ your ease, eat, drink and be merry.’” 
“Take heed and beware,” said Jesus! But this year’s 
model of the rich fool, caught as he is in the grip of 
an acquisitive social order, refuses to believe that the 
accumulation of “things” without growth of the soul 
1s Suicidal; refuses to believe that a “man’s life is 
hot a part of his possessions because he has ample 


wealth,” and blindly attempts to buy happiness, char- 
acter, health, and usefulness with money. Lest we turn 
this discussion toward men of six-figure incomes, sup- 
pose we make a list of the things the citizen of today 
of America’s “Middletowns” is most interested in. It 
will read: Food, shelter, clothing, comforts, iuxu- 
ries, education, social position, and enjoyment of things 
that may be had for a material consideration. Over 
against the great challenges to missionary endeavor, 
philanthropy, and investments in character-building we 
place our program of bigger and better barns. Al- 
though we know that “he that winneth souls is wise,” 
we steadfastly hold on to the comforts of life; we con- 
tinue to make purses that wax old and lay up treasures 
on earth rather than in heaven. : 

(From Chapter IV, Stewardship Parables of Jesus, 
by permission of the Cokesbury Press, Publishers and 
copyright owners.) 
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“Dis Name” 


“Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for ke shall save his people from their sins.”—Matthew 1:21. 
“And his name shall be called Wonderful.’”’—Isaiah 9:6. 


There’s a name that is Wonderful, worthy of praise, 
’Tis Jehovah, Almighty, the Ancient of Days, 

Rock of Ages, Creator, the Highest, the Word, 
Prince of Glory the Holy One, Christ, Son of God. 


In this name did the fathers of Israel trust, 
Son of David, Messiah, the Shepherd, the Just. 
When He came to His own, they rejected their King— 
Haste the day when His people shall make Him supreme! 


This eternal, majestic, most holy One came 

Down to earth as my Saviour, the Lamb that was slain, 
Man of Sorrows, Immanuel, Master of men, 

My Redeemer from death and the bondage of sin. 


It was wonderful love that for me He should die! 
And behold! He is risen and liveth on high! 

Resurrection and Life—O victorious name— 
Yesterday and today and forever the same! 


To the Father in heaven my Advocate pleads 
His own blood as sufficient to cover my needs. 
A High Priest evermore, yea, my Surety He stands, 
Ever bearing the print of the nails in His hands. 


Sotto: Ll otlollowlottotlewlostoss- ofewiteiweweieweieieiseieiweiesieieietic 


In this Refuge I hide from distress and alarm— 
In my Fortress, Defender, and Ccvert from harm. 

My Deliverer, Guide, Sun and Shield, Joy and Light— 
All my Strength and my Song is the Lord of my life. 


And His name shall be Wonderful, Counsellor, King, 
When He comes in His beauty forever to reign 

As the Heir of all things, Blessed Hope of the soul, 
Prince of Peace, King of Glory, my All and in all. 


—Sammy D. Hocur. 
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Resignation of Mrs. D. A. McMillan 


(For Eighteen Years Treasurer of Department of Woman's Work) 


CoMMITTEE ON Wo MANn’s WorK, PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcuH, U. S: 
DeAR FRIENDS: 

For some time I have realized that this must be 
my last year as Treasurer of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
I hereby send in my formal resignation, which takes 
effect April 1, 1931. 

The eighteen years I have served the Auxiliary as 
Treasurer have been happy years. As I look back 


over them I find them crowded with the splendid 
achievements of the women of our Church. Year by 


year, they have taken on greater responsibilities, call- 
ing for greater sacrifices of time and self, counting it 
a joy to labor for him whom they love. 

To all with whom I have worked so pleasantly the 
past eighteen years—the Supervisory Committee, the 
Woman’s Work Committee, the Woman’s Advisory 
Committee, the Secretaries of Woman's Work, the office 
force, and the Synodical treasurers—I say God bless 
you every one. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) (Mrs. D. A.) ExvizApetH McMILian. 





Mrs. D. A. 


McMillan 


An Appreciation 


HE resignation of Mrs. D. A. McMillan as 
Tt Treasurer of the Woman’s Auxiliary, a position 

she has filled with distinction for eighteen years, 
brings wide-spread regret throughout the Auxiliary and 
the Church. 

Mrs. McMillan is a member of that small group 
of leaders who worked and prayed for the establish- 
ment of better erganization of the Woman’s Work of 
our Church twenty years ago, and her greatest service 
has been to the Auxiliary in its Church-wide organiza- 
tion. Few women have rendered such varied and valu- 
able service, and it is interesting to consider her prepa- 
ration for the successful discharge of these duties. 

Elizabeth Talbott McMillan, born and reared in 
Missouri, was a teacher in the High Schools of the 
State. Here she learned. that orderliness and accuracy 
which have made her an ideal Treasurer. 

After her marriage to Daniel A. McMillan, Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Mexico, Missouri, 
she became active in the club and civic life of her 
community, and as President of the Federated Clubs 
led the movement which secured a Carnegie Library 
for the city and an enlarged library for its Public 
Schools and for Hardin College. Her work as member 
of the Board of Associated Charities of the city led to 
enlarged usefulness for that organization. 

This training in club and civic life was fine prepa- 
ration for the duties of the Synodical Presidency of 
Missouri, and she accepted the responsibility of shap- 
ing and guiding the work of that new organization in 
1911 when obstacles were many and friends few. Un- 
der her wise leadership the Presbyterials were unified 
and the work systematized, and the Synodical today 
bears the stamp of her ‘early, constructive guidance. 

An the history of all large movements there is a 
critical time when success hangs in the balance; when 
the action of some one person casts the die for failure 
or success. So it was in the beginnings of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., and Mrs. 


McMillan’s fearless decision really initiated the Aux- 
iliary. 

It was in 1911, and the women of the Church were 
restless under the lack of system and order in their 
work. That year the historic paper, “Some Reasons 
Why a Woman Secretary Is Needed,” was written by 
(Mrs. Winsborough and sent to her Synodical President, 
Mrs. McMillan. She might easily have ignored this 
paper, or disapproved its purpose; and had she done 
so, it is more than probable that the movement for 
better organization of the women of the Church would 
have been delayed for years. Such was not God’s pur- 
pose, however, and the woman he had called to the 
Presidency of Missouri for such a time as this, glimpsed 
the possibilities of the plan and set herself vigorously 
to work to carry it through to adoption by the official 
bodies of the Church, not relaxing her efforts until 
she had secured the cooperation of the five other or- 
ganized Synodicals, and the approval of the Synod of 
Missouri, and had called the first Church-wide meet- 
ing of women of the Church ever held in our denomi- 
nation, in February, 1912, at Atlanta, Ga., at which 
meeting a Committee was appointed to continue the 
work. 

It is not possible to overestimate the value of this 
courageous and far-seeing service, and the women of 
the Church will always be debtor to this wise and fear- 
less leader for her pioneer work at this time. 

Mrs. A. M. Howison, of Virginia, gave one year to 
the work as Treasurer of the new Auxiliary, and upon 
her resignation, Mrs. McMillan accepted the position. 
It was an arduous task, requiring resourcefulness and 
infinite tact. The Auxiliary had no income except as 
the Treasurer was able to secure free-will offerings 
from the scattered local Auxiliaries, of whose officers 
there was no authentic list, and to whom there was no 
channel of approach. It is a tribute to the efficiency 
of the new Treasurer that her first year of service 
closed with no debt, although the Auxiliary Office 
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was financed, the remaining Synodicals organized, and 
much field work done by the new Superintendent. 
This year was the close of the two year probationary 
period of the Auxiliary, and in 1914 the Kansas City 
Assembly directed the four Executive Committees to 
assume the future support of the Auxiliary, and these 
funds have since been administered by Mrs. McMillan. 

In 1922, the first Birthday offering of the Auxiliary 
was given, and this annual gift, which now totals more 
than a quarter of a million dollars, has passed through 
the hands of the Auxiliary Treasurer, entailing a vast 
amount of clerical work. Mrs. McMillan has also ad- 
ministered the financial affairs of the Woman’s Ad- 
visory Committee and of the Montreat Training School 
for eighteen years. 

In addition to the handling of funds, she has been 
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a member of the Woman’s Advisory Committee since 
its inception, and her sound advice, conservative coun- 
sel, and loyalty to our plan of organization have been 
of rare value. To the first Secretary of Woman’s 
Work she was the wisest of counsellors, and a never- 
failing source of help in perplexing situations. 

Our retiring Treasurer has won the affectionate re- 
gard of the women of the Auxiliary through her whole- 
some sincerity of character, unswerving loyalty to 
friends, and her keen sense of humor. Her sweet face 
with its crown of white hair will be missed from the 
gathering of the hosts at Montreat, but the love of 
the women of the Church will continue to be hers, 
and we shall thank God upon every remembrance of 
her, our faithful and dearly beloved co-worker. 

HALLIE PAXSON WINSBOROUGH. 





An Appreciation From the Committee on Woman's Work 


HE Southern Presbyterian Church is learning, 
T with deep regret, that Mrs. D. A. McMillan, the 

devoted and efficient Treasurer of the Depart- 
ment of Woman’s Work, is at her own request retiring 
from this office of trust with the coming of the new 
Church year. 

For eighteen years Mrs. McMillan has served as 
Treasurer, and through the years she has endeared her- 
self to the Executive Committees of the Church, the 
Woman’s Advisory Committee, the Synodical, Presby- 
terial, and Local Auxiliaries and she has been a con- 
stant source of inspiration and help to the Secretary 
of Woman’s Work and to the entire office force. 

However, we, the Committee on Woman’s Work, will 
feel the loss most keenly; for by her loving guidance, 
efficient instruction, wise counsel, and sympathetic en- 
couragement during these less than four years of exist- 


ence as a Committee, have we been able to “carry on.” 

We pause in retrospect to consider Mrs. McMillan’s 
accomplishments for her Lord through the Woman’s 
Work of our Church. She has given unselfishly of 
her brilliant talents, unsparingly of her time, more 
than generously of her loving heart, and she has kept 
an unceasing vigil for the advancement of his King- 
dom. 

Our hearts pay tribute of love, devotion, and 
loyalty. 

In the rich reward that is, and will be hers, and 
in the precious gift of her friendship we find consola- 
tion for the sadness which can but be ours at this time. 

Mrs. R. M. PecraM, Chairman, 
Miss Acnres Davinson, Vice Chairman, 
Mrs. R. F, DuN ap, 

Mrs. JOHN BRATTON. 


Appreciation from Secretary of Woman's Work 


HERE are some friends with whom we may be 

associated only a brief time in the fellowship 

of service for the Master, but who become so 
dear to us during that time that they seem lifetime 
friends. Such a friend is Mrs. McMillan, our honored 
and loved treasurer of the Department of Woman’s 
Work. Though she has served as treasurer for eighteen 
years, it has been only for the past four years that the 
present Secretary of Woman’s Work has had the 
privilege of being a fellow-worker with her in the 
Woman’s Work of our Church, but during that four 
years her friendship has been a great help and a deep 
joy. Especially throughout the past two years, during 
the time of change in administration, she, through her 


advice, her constant loyalty, her continued service in 
the able management of the Department’s funds, has 
been a tower of strength to us. We regret deeply that 
she feels she cannot serve longer as our treasurer. As 
we carry on this work in which she has had so large a 
part for all these years, we shall greatly miss the in- 
centive of her enthusiasm and sweet spirit which was 
an inspiration to all who worked with her. Always 
we shall thank our God upon every remembrance of 
her and for the ahr which is ours of continuing 
to call her “our. friend.” miias 2 
(Signed) 


Janie W. Motard GHEY, i 
Secretary of Woman's Work. 
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An Appreciation From the Woman's Advisory Committee 


that would express our feelings as we face the 

fact that we must give up one of our most 
loyal and faithful workers, one who has served us so 
efficiently ever since our organization. 

Her heart has been loyal, her spirit brave, her soul 
pure and true. She has gladly given without measure, 
freely sharing every treasure. Truly she has carried 
the sunrise feeling, learned the lesson that living with- 
out love isn’t living at all, and has by her consecrated 
living stolen into and gotten a strong hold on our 
hearts. We shall miss her greatly, yet we rejoice over 
having had the privilege of working with her and en- 
joying her Christlike happiness. The memory of her 
gentle presence, loving counsel, and Christian leader- 
ship will ever remain an inspiration and a benediction. 


W WISH that we might command some words 


We give her up reluctantly, but with a petition to’ 


our Heavenly Father for his continued blessing upon 
her, asking that she may receive the best things of this 
life as a reward for her loving, sacrificial service ren- 
dered this organization since its beginning. 

We, the members of the Woman’s Advisory Com- 
mittee, wish thus to record our deep love for and sin- 
cere appreciation of our beloved treasurer, Mrs. D. A. 
McMillan. 


(Signed) 
Mrs. 


‘Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Miss 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
‘Mrs. 


Geo. V. PATTERSON, 
Chairman, 
Luta Scorr W)LSsoN, 
Vice Chairman, 
PARKER E. ConNor, 
Secretary, 
Janie W. McGaucuey, 
Secretary of Woman’s Work. 
HUNTER VAUGIIAN, 
R. C. ANDERSON, 
RoBERT DEWELL, 
AUDLEY Morton, 
Joun T. Puroy, 
T. S. Suaw, 
MyrtLe G. Hicxs, 
PauL BaLpwIn, 
WILBuR GARVIN, 
L. D. McAutey, 
GEORGE SPRAGUE, 


Miss Carrie LEE CAMPBELL, 


Mrs. 


W. H. LeEvet. 








Miss Gibbins Acting Treasurer 


Upon the resignation of Mrs. D. C. McMillan as Treasurer of the 
Department of Woman’s Work, Miss Rosa Gibbins was appointed to 
serve as Acting Treasurer, beginning with April 1, 1931. 

(Signed) Janie W. McGaughey, 


Secretary of Woman’s Work. 








“The Way of Peace’ 


Within this humble thatched-roof place, 
Each meal is hallowed by a grace. 

“Be present at our table, Lord,” 

They pray around their frugal board. 

“We thank Thee, Lord, for this our food; 
God bless our home . . . and make us good.” 
Before they start each busy day, 

They meet around the hearth to pray. 

At night beside the patch-work bed, 

“Our Father” is devoutly said. 

The ancient Bible’s leaves are loose 

And shabby from continual use. 

They’re lowly peasants of the sod, 

Yet all day long they walk with God. 

Poor little home, and countrified, 

But, oh the peace one finds inside! 


—BEATRICE PLUMB. 
Copyright by The Christien Herald. 











The Central School for Missionary Children. 
Lubondai, Africa 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 


ARK HOPKINS was such a great teacher that 

it was said that “A University consisted of a 

boy on one end of the log and Mark Hopkins 

on the other.”” My first visit to the Central School for 
Missionary children at Lubondai, Africa, strongly re- 
minded me of this kind of University, for it was a 
real school consisting of three fine teachers and chil- 
dren eager to learn. They were not exactly sitting on 
a log (though the beautiful surroundings of Lubondai 
would strongly tempt one to hold classes out of doors), 
still the equipment was most meagre. I had heard so 
much spoken with real enthusiasm of the splendid 
spirit of the school—the wholesome atmosphere, the 
consecrated young women teachers and the all-round 
development of the Missionary children, that I went 
prepared to see at least one school building and a 
dormitory. The half had not been told, for all that 
I had heard was more than true, but it was hard to 
conceal my amazement and disappointment when I 
saw so many precious children—our future Mission- 


ary leaders of Africa—crowded in smali dark rooms 
with mud floors and mud walls. The earliest im- 
pressions of childhood are the most lasting, and the 
comfort, taste, and beauty of our surroundings have 
much to do with our character development. If these 
children were not products of Missionary homes where 
love abides and where the spirit of sacrifice is taught 
them—they would not be able to dwell happily amid 
so much of discomfort; but they are second-generation, 
embryo Missionaries with the indomitable courage of 
pioneers in the making and im spite of what they have 
not, they are doing a great work with what they have. 
May our Woman’s Auxiliary respond to the need of 
our children—as a woman’s heart always answers the 
call of a child—and provide for them a real school 
building and a school home where trained teachers can 
do their best work and where trained children can be 
sent forth to carry on the work which some day we 
must lay down. 





The Church and Its Students at 
State Institutions of Higher Learning 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


HE wonderful growth and development of the 
T State institutions of higher education in the 

United States present a real problem and an un- 
paralleled challenge to the Church. In ihe early days 
of America the Church gave its energy and its treasure 
in the erection of schools and colleges. As late as 
1850 there were more than 6,000 of these institutions— 
almost all erected by the Churches—with 264,000 
pupils. These institutions were largely vocational in 
their outlook, although they laid the greatest empha- 
sis on the humanities and cultural development. They 
sought to prepare men for the ministry and for lead- 
ership in other walks of life. Their spirit was thor- 
oughly Christian and their curriculum was chiefly the 
Bible. 

Until the time of the Civil War the Church was 
almost the lone factor in the establishment and main- 
taining of educational institutions. As late as 1870 
the total enrollment of all of the colleges and uni- 
versities erected by the State was only about 6,000. 

But behold what time and money and well-directed 
energy and the needs of the day have wrought. To- 
day we have in the United States forty-two State uni- 
versities with more than 120,000 students crowding 
their halls. 

The Church has made abundant provision for the 
spiritual development of the students in its own edu- 
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cational institutions. There is a peculiar responsi- 
bility for the Church in the State-controlled institutions 
where the restriction of law and custom prevents them 
from providing proper religious training. For this 
reason we are constantly in danger of failing into the 
intolerable condition described by President Faunce, 
“The Church may say, ‘Education is no longer in our 
hands.’ The State may say, ‘On all religious matters 
we are silent.’ Thus millions will grow up,—yea, 
are actually growing up in America today—without 
any genuine religious training.” 

The very size of the great universities presents a real 
danger. A boy or girl, going away from home in- 
fluence for the first time, projected into such environ- 
ment loses individuality. He may sink or swim—or 
drift. At this critical period of life when old stand- 
ards are being questioned and new standards are being 
formed, who is there in this great throng to take an 
interest in his moral and spiritual readjustments: 
The mere size and complexity of a modern university 
throws upon the student a social and moral strain. 
In such a multitude of students, amid such confusion 
of ideas and new lines of thought, how is he to 
determine what is true and what is false? On what 
shall he base his faith? 


It is clearly the duty of the Church to follow its 
own students to these institutions. We find that 
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throughout the entire United States one out of every 
six, or seven, or eight of the students in the State insti- 
tutions of higher education comes from a Presbyterian 
home. 

The Church needs statesmanship and courage and 
faith in dealing with this problem. In a remarkable 
address made before the meeting of our General As- 
sembly in Charlottesville, Va., President E. A. Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia, said: 

“The Church owes a primary and elementary duty 
to nourish and cherish the great colleges it has built, 
and upon which it must rely for the advancements of 
its distinctive tenets and theories and the recruiting of 
its ministry, but they cannot neglect the great reser- 
voirs of youth gathered in State institutions but touched 
by a desire for religious training, influenced by ancient 
loyalties, and naturally looking first to their old affilia- 
tion for spiritual inspiration. One-fourth of the popu- 
lation of America are Protestant Church members, but 
that one-fourth furnishes about two-thirds of all uni- 
versity students. There are about 25,000 Presbyterian 
students, for instance, in State Universities. Indeed, 
it looks as if the American State University was the 
largest missionary field in the world... Do not permit 
this sentence to be misconstrued. It is not meant 
that these universities are the home of the heathen, 
but simply that they hold one-half of the dominant 
leadership of the Nation, and of that dynamic group 
the Church cannot say, ‘Their education is not on 
our hands,’ and the State cannot say, ‘We are silent 
on all religious matters,’ without both proclaiming 
that they regard religious training as negligible in the 
life of educated men.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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For many years the Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief has been helping Synods 
to make larger provision for its students at the col- 
leges and universities. Visits have been made by the 
Executive Secretary and other members of the staff; 
recruiting and student secretaries have been employed 
to give the major portion of their time to this work. 

In 1926 the Assembly directed this Department to 
expend $25,000 a year in challenging the local churches 
and Synods to a larger endeavor. We are sorry to 
say that at no time since has this large an amount been 
available. We do not intend to continue in this work 
but gradually to so develop the Synods that they will 
be able to take entire charge of the same. We should 
have at least $50,000 a year with which we might 
challenge both the communities and the Synods to a 
much more fruitful service in these fields. 

These students are being trained and developed for, 
leadership. They come from all parts of the State 
and will ultimately go out to the various churches 
in the Synod. Whither will they lead? If they spend 
the formative years of the university course without 
any contact with the life and worship and service of 
the Church, they will not likely be interested in the 
Church and its work in the communities to which they 
go. 
For an illustration of the effective way in which 
the Churches are working in at least three of these 
centers see the reports published in the March issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, in the Department of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 


"410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Leaving Our Children in America 


By MRS. J. H. LONGENECKER 


HEN we first went to the Congo thirteeen years 

ago, it was considered inexpedient by most 

missionaries to have their children, beyond, 
school age, with them on the field, and some even 
younger were left at home. Some missionaries of other 
societies are still pursuing this method. The last time 
we returned to the Congo with our girls, then six and 
seven years of age, and another family with us had a 
child of nine whom they were taking back with them, 
we met a Swedish couple on the steamer who had left 
all three of theirs, one a baby of six months. How the 
mother’s heart must have yearned for her own as she 
Saw us with ours. She did not often mention the 
subject, but questioned us about the physical care and 
ecucation of our children, and frequently her eyes 
filled with tears as she observed our children with 
their parents. 

Some kind lady once made the remark to me, “It’s 
too had missionaries have children when they are such 
a problem and expense.” Personally I believe that if 
any homes need children it is the homes of the mis- 
Sionaries. Not only do the children add to the joys 





of our home life, but they form a point of sympa- 
thetic contact with the natives. We have all too little 
in common with the natives, but our children are al- 
ways of mutual interest. Training, and cducating our 
children where the natives can observe us is a form 
of missionary work, I believe. Again and again the 
native teacher in the primary department of our Sun- 
day school at Luebo inspires the native children by 
speaking to them of the obedience and industry of 
the missionaries’ children. So I trust that already 
our children have been missionaries. 

It seems to me that the children of missionaries are 
much more apt to return to the land of their parents’ 
labors as missionaries themselves if they are educated 
through the grades and at least part of the high school 
on the field. I have heard, of children of missionaries 
being very much embittered toward their parents be- 
cause of being left in the homeland in their tender 
years. 

Now I do not wish to intimate that there have not 
been circumstances when it has been wise to leave 
the children while the parents returned to their work. 












The Central School for Missionary Children. 
Lubondai, Africa 


By JULIA LAKE KELLERSBERGER 


ARK HOPKINS was such a great teacher that 
M it was said that “A University consisted of a 
boy on one end of the log and Mark Hopkins 

on the other.”’ My first visit to the Central School for 
Missionary children at Lubondai, Africa, strongly re- 
minded me of this kind of University, for it was a 
real school consisting of three fine teachers and chil- 
dren eager to learn. They were not exactly sitting on 
a log (though the beautiful surroundings of Lubondai 
would strongly tempt one to hold classes out of doors), 
still the equipment was most meagre. I had heard so 
much spoken with real enthusiasm of the splendid 
spirit of the school—the wholesome atmosphere, the 
consecrated young women teachers and the all-round 
development of the Missionary children, that I went 
prepared to see at least one school building and a 
dormitory. The half had not been told, for all that 
I had heard was more than true, but it was hard to 
conceal my amazement and disappointment when [I 
saw so many precious children—our future Mission- 


ary leaders of Africa—crowded in smali dark rooms 
with mud floors and mud walls. The earliest im- 
pressions of childhood are the most lasting, and the 
comfort, taste, and beauty of our surroundings have 
much to do with our character development. If these 
children were not products of Missionary homes where 
love abides and where the spirit of sacrifice is taught 
them—they would not be able to dwell happily amid 
so much of discomfort; but they are second-generation, 
embryo Missionaries with the indomitable courage of 
pioneers in the making and im spite of what they have 
not, they are doing a great work with what they have. 
May our Woman’s Auxiliary respond to the need of 
our children—as a woman’s heart always answers the 
call of a child—and provide for them a real school 
building and a school home where trained teachers can 
do their best work and where trained children can be 
sent forth to carry on the work which some day we 
must lay down. 





The Church and Its Students at 
State Institutions of Higher Learning 


By HENRY H. SWEETS, Secretary 


HE wonderful growth and development of the 
State institutions of higher education in the 
United States present a real problem and an un- 
paralleled challenge to the Church. In ihe early days 
of America the Church gave its energy and its treasure 
in the erection of schools and colleges. As late as 
1850 there were more than 6,000 of these institutions— 
almost all erected by the Churches—with 264,000 
pupils. These institutions were largely vocational in 
their outlook, although they laid the greatest empha- 
sis on the humanities and cultural development. They 
sought to prepare men for the ministry and for lead- 
ership in other walks of life. Their spirit was thor- 
oughly Christian and their curriculum was chiefly the 
Bible. 

Until the time of the Civil War the Church was 
almost the lone factor in the establishment and main- 
taining of educational institutions. As late as 1870 
the total enrollment of all of the colleges and uni- 
versities erected by the State was only about 6,000. 

But behold what time and money and well-directed 
energy and the needs of the day have wrought. To- 
day we have in the United States forty-two State uni- 
versities with more than 120,000 students crowding 
their halls. 

The Church has made abundant provision for the 
spiritual development of the students in its own edu- 


cational institutions. There is a peculiar responsi- 
bility for the Church in the State-controlled institutions 
where the restriction of law and custom prevents them 
from providing proper religious training. For this 
reason we are constantly in danger of failing into the 
intolerable condition described by President Faunce, 
“The Church may say, ‘Education is no longer in our 
hands.’ The State may say, ‘On all religious matters 
we are silent.’ Thus millions will grow up,—yea, 
are actually growing up in America today—without 
any genuine religious training.” 

The very size of the great universities presents a real 
danger. A boy or girl, going away from home in- 
fluence for the first time, projected into such environ- 
ment loses individuality. He may sink or swim—or 
drift. At this critical period of life when old stand- 
ards are being questioned and new standards are being 
formed, who is there in this great throng to take an 
interest in his moral and spiritual readjustments - 
The mere size and complexity of a modern university 
throws upon the student a social and moral strain. 
In such a multitude of students, amid such confusion 
of ideas and new lines of thought, how is he to 
determine what is true and what is false? On what 
shall he base his: faith? 


It is clearly the duty of the Church to follow its 
own students to these institutions. We find that 
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throughout the entire United States one out of every 
six, or seven, or eight of the students in the State insti- 
tutions of higher education comes from a Presbyterian 
home. 

The Church needs statesmanship and courage and 
faith in dealing with this problem. In a remarkable 
address made before the meeting of our General As- 
sembly in Charlottesville, Va., President E. A. Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia, said: 

“The Church owes a primary and elementary duty 
to nourish and cherish the great colleges it has built, 
and upon which it must rely for the advancements of 
its distinctive tenets and theories and the recruiting of 
its ministry, but they cannot neglect the great reser- 
voirs of youth gathered in State institutions but touched 
by a desire for religious training, influenced by ancient 
loyalties, and naturally looking first to their old affilia- 
tion for spiritual inspiration. One-fourth of the popu- 
lation of America are Protestant Church members, but 
that one-fourth furnishes about two-thirds of all uni- 
versity students. There are about 25,000 Presbyterian 
students, for instance, in State Universities. Indeed, 
it looks as if the American State University was the 
largest missionary field in the world... Do not permit 
this sentence to be misconstrued. It is not meant 
that these universities are the home of the heathen, 
but simply that they hold one-half of the dominant 
leadership of the Nation, and of that dynamic group 
the Church cannot say, ‘Their education is not on 
our hands,’ and the State cannot say, ‘We are silent 
on all religious matters,’ without both proclaiming 
that they regard religious training as negligible in the 
life of educated men.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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For many years the Committee of Christian Educa- 
tion and Ministerial Relief has been heiping Synods 
to make larger provision for its students at the col- 
leges and universities. Visits have been made by the 
Executive Secretary and other members of the staff; 
recruiting and student secretaries have been employed 
to give the major portion of their time to this work. 

In 1926 the Assembly directed this Department to 
expend $25,000 a year in challenging the local churches 
and Synods to a larger endeavor. We are sorry to 
say that at no time since has this large an amount been 
available. We do not intend to continue in this work 
but gradually to so develop the Synods that they will 
be able to take entire charge of the same. We should 
have at least $50,000 a year with which we might 
challenge both the communities and the Synods to a 
much more fruitful service in these fields. 

These students are being trained and developed for, 
leadership. They come from all parts of the State 
and will ultimately go out to the various churches 
in the Synod. Whither will they lead? If they spend 
the formative years of the university course without 
any contact with the life and worship and service of 
the Church, they will not likely be interested in the 
Church and its work in the communities to which they 
go. 
For an illustration of the effective way in which 
the Churches are working in at least three of these 
centers see the reports published in the March issue 
of THE PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY, in the Department of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief. 


410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





Leaving Our Children in America 


By MRS. J. H. LONGENECKER 


HEN we first went to the Congo thirteeen years 

ago, it was considered inexpedient by most 

missionaries to have their children, beyond, 
school age, with them on the field, and some even 
younger were left at home. Some missionaries of other 
societies are still pursuing this method. The last time 
we returned to the Congo with our girls, then six and 
seven years of age, and another family with us had a 
child of nine whom they were taking back with them, 
we met a Swedish couple on the steamer who had left 
all three of theirs, one a baby of six months. How the 
mother’s heart must have yearned for her own as she 
saw us with ours. She did not often mention the 
subject, but questioned us about the physical care and 
education of our children, and frequently her eyes 
‘illed with tears as she observed our children with 
their parents. 

Some kind lady once made the remark to me, “It’s 
‘oo bad missionaries have children when they are such 
+ problem and expense.” Personally I believe that if 
any homes need children it is the homes of the mis- 
“wonaries. Not only do the children add to the joys 





of our home life, but they form a point of sympa- 
thetic contact with the natives. We have all too little 
in common with the natives, but our children are al- 
ways of mutual interest. Training, and educating our 
children where the natives can observe us is a form 
of missionary work, I believe. Again and again the 
native teacher in the primary department of our Sun- 
day school at Luebo inspires the native children by 
speaking to them of the obedience and industry of 
the missionaries’ children. So I trust that already 
our children have been missionaries. 

It seems to me that the children of missionaries are 
much more apt to return to the land of their parents’ 
labors as missionaries themselves if they are educated 
through the grades and at least part of the high school 
on the field. I have heard, of children of missionaries 
being very much embittered toward their parents be- 
cause of being left in the homeland in their tender 
years. 

Now I do not wish to intimate that there have not 
been circumstances when it has been wise to leave 
the children while the parents returned to their work. 
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But I earnestly contend that at present this is not 
necessary on our African field. Health conditions have 
been much improved during the past decade; our chil- 
dren are under fine Christian teachers in the Congo, 


and among people of high ideals. We firmly believe 
that they will compare favorably with the boys and 
girls brought up in the best Christian homes in 
America. 

I should mention another phase of this problem. If 
we leave our children in childhood, they may bear our 
name but will really not be our own, and neither 
will they or the persons who keep them be at fault 
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if this proves to be the case. It is only natural that 
children should be devoted to the ones who train and 
care for them. And finally we are placing a great 
responsibility upon others when we ask them to train 
our children. Personally I should hesitate taking this 
responsibility if the parents were living, and, there- 
fore, shall not ask anyone to do so for me until it is 
absolutely necessary, namely, when they can no longer 
continue their education on the field. You will help 
us decide when this is necessary by the Birthday Gift 
of this year. 





Concerning Literature! 


A New Offer—bBeginning, with the new Church 
year, the price of Circle literature is reduced from 
$1.00 to 75-cents. In view of this change, there is 
no special rate on the combined Auxiliary and Circle 
literature as formerly. Therefore, the Year Book 
Literature is available at the following rates: 


Auxiliary Program Literature _-_---.--~- $1.00 
Circle Program Literature__.__..__._.------ 75 
Business Woman’s Program Literature_—-_- 1.00 
Girls’ Circle Program Literature______--_- 1.00 


An Economical Plan—Since our Church is fac- 
ing the need for the cooperation of every member in 
the strictest economy, the Auxiliary wants to aid in 


every possible way. Therefore, the following plan 
has been adopted, whereby each member may help in 
a small way to reduce the cost of literature to a large 
extent: 

1. When ordering a package of “Duties,” 

5 cents to cover the cost of mailing: 

2. No literature will be sent out except upon request. 

3. When ordering “small pay” leaflets and free litera- 

ture, enclose postage. 

4. Remember the price of the following leaflets: 
Explanatory leaflet of the Standard, 2 cents. 
Constitution and By-laws, 2 cents. 

Installation Service, 2 cents. 


enclose 





Woman's Lot In Congo Land 


By MRS. R. F. CLEVELAND, Lubondai, Congo Belge 


N THE Kasai District of the Belgian Congo a na- 

tive man’s wealth is estimated by the number of 

wives he has in his possession. His first several 
wives may have ‘been inherited from his father or 
brother or uncle, for when a man dies the nearest male 
relative inherits all the property. After he has gotten 
one or more wives, the man himself will see to it 
that the work of his women folk will add to his 
wealth. When sufficient has been accumulated, an- 
other wife is bought and brought into the harem. 
(When we came here three years ago, the local chief 
reported that he had seven wives. This year he paid 
taxes on fifteen.) 

But hard field work does not relieve the Congo 
woman of child bearing. She carries a double bur- 
den, figuratively, and many times literally. Many 
mothers must go to the field each morning, leaving a 
young baby to cry for its food long before her weary 
return—or carry the two-year or three-year-old child 
on her hip and a heavy basket of cassava root or fire- 
wood on her head. When she returns from the field 
as the sun sinks low, her day of toil is not over— 
for water must be brought from the spring and sup- 
per cooked for her husband, the older children, and 
any friend or visitors who happen to be visiting the 
lord of the house. 


An unmarried woman, or girl, has little or no choice 
in her marriage. She is given to the highest bidder, 
or, if her father is hard pressed for money, to the first 
applicant, regardless of age, cult or health. A Chris- 
tian girl on the outstations may be sold for just a few 
dollars into a plural marriage among older women. 

The girl in her own village in the Kasai has no edu- 
cational advantage, though there may be a school there 
to which the boys and young men flock. She is needed 
as a helper at home or another field hand. In our 
local day-school where we had an average daily at- 
tendance, for the term, of 253 pupils, there were only 
two girls who came from the near-by heathen village, 
and their attendance was so irregular that they didn’t 
advance. Girls are personal property of the parents, 
and as long as they stay in the heathen surroundings 
they have no hope nor liberty. 

As the mission gains the confidence of the natives, 
and as girls grow up in our Girls’ Homes and graduate 
from our schools, fathers become ambitious for their 
daughters and want them taught. The Girls’ Homes 
of the mission offer the women of the Congo their only 
hope. They are taught not only to read and write, 
but to be so far in advance in training for home mak- 


(Continued on page 251) 








For Your Circle and Auxiliary Program 


HERE is a little poem, the first verse of which 
T reads—no, I am going to quote the second one 

too, they both seem to fit in so well with the 
thought we are trying to get over to leaders of Circle 
and Auxiliary programs this new Church year, the 
thought that—well you just read the poem, the title 
of which is “The New Leaf”: 


He came to my desk with quivering lip, 
The lesson was done. 
“Have you a new leaf for me, dear Teacher? 
I have spoiled this one!” 
I took his leaf, all soiled and blotted 
And gave him a new one, all unspotted, 
Then into his tired heart I smiled: 
“Do better now, my child!” 


I went to the throne, with trembling heart. 
The year was done. 
“Have you a New Year for me, dear Master? 
I have spoiled this one!” 
He took my year, all soiled and blotted 
And gave me a new one all unspotted, 
Then, into my tired heart he smiled: 
“Do better now, my child!” 
—Author Unknown. 
CIRCLE MEETING— 
Topic: A Rainbow of 


subscribers. 
cents. 

For a special invitation to this meeting, a Rainbow 
of Promise thought could be developed. On a postal 
card draw your rainbow and color with crayons. Be- 
ginning at one end of the rainbow and going to the 
other end, print in black, “A Rainbow of Promise,” 
and then underneath write: “Is the theme of your 
Circle meeting on (date) at (place.) Please come.” 
Sign your name, as chairman. 

AUXILIARY MEETING—Topic: Beacon Lights 
—Our Schools and Colleges. 

The program leader should have a poster on display, 
giving list and location of Church-controlled institu- 
tions in her own Synod. The information can be se- 
cured from the Blue Book which should be in the 
hands of your Secretary of Christian Education and 
‘Ministerial Relief. Across top of poster write “Bea- 
con Lights—Our Schools and Colleges.” Then find 
out from your pastor what the condition of these in- 
stitutions (Beacon Lights) is, what the churches of 
the Synod are doing for their support ‘furnishing oil 
for the lights) and what further help they need, and 
use these facts in your talk. Read “The Church 
and Its Students at State Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing,” on another page of this Department. Write to 
the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and 


Others can secure this material for 10 





Promise—The Student 
Loan Fund. 

With this splendid topic 
and the material for carry- 
ing it out that will be sent 
to Year Book subscribers, 
the April “Circle program 
should be a good one. From 
your Secretary of Christian 
Education and Ministerial 
Relief get the leaflet de- 


THE AUXILIARY 





CALENDAR FOR APRIL 


Annual Budget of local Auxiliary adopted. 

Presbyterial Report to Synodical Recording 
Secretary, April 1, 1931. 

Synodical Recording Secretary’s report to St. 
Louis Office—April 10, 1931. 

Select delegates to Montreat and Synodical 
Training Schools; make hotel reservations. 

Prepare for Auxiliary Birthday party. Or- 
der Invitation cards (50c per 100). 

Prepare for SURVEY Canvass. 


Ministerial Relief, 410 
Urban Building, Louisville, 
Ky., for the leaflet “Why 
the Church College ?”? Have 
one speaker to present this 
topic, allowing five minutes 
for the talk. If possible, 
have a graduate of one of 
our church-controlled 
schools to make a ten- 
minute talk on the char- 








scribing this Fund. Have 

some one give in brief the essential facts about it, pre- 
senting the Fund as a Rainbow of Promise to the youth 
striving for an education and the student, trained for 
service, as a rainbow of promise to the Church. Fol- 
low this with a story, “Wings of Eagles,” which you 
will find in the Junior Department of this issue of 
THE Survey. Close the story like this: “Boys and 
girls, like the eagles, are born for the skies, but they 
need help to find their wings, help to lift them to 
a high place from which they can see the plan which 
God has for their lives. That is why cur Church is 
building the Student Loan Fund, so that both you 
who give and those who receive may know that you 
were born for the skies.” A most effective little story, 
you will find this to be. 


New and very good material for the development of 
this program has been prepared by the Executive Com- 
mittee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 
and will be sent by the Department of Woman’s Work, 
270 Field Building, St. Louis, Mo., to Year Book 


acter-building advantages 
offered at such a school. Have on hand at the meet- 
ing, for mothers whose children are ready for college, 
a catalog of each of the Church colleges supported by 
your Synod. Get address from your pastor. Leaflets 
for the full development of the program are sent from 
the Department of Woman’s Work to Year Book sub- 
scribers and to others for 10 cents. For a special 
invitation: On a postal card draw a lantern with rays 
extending (The Auxiliary Lantern can be used as a 
guide) and write: 
“Beacon Lights—Our Schools and Colleges, the 
Topic at Auxiliary meeting on (date) at (place). Come 
and get a ray of light on the subject.” 





(Continued from page 250) 
ing in every way, that they are in demand as wives 
by the evangelists and skilled workmen, who have taken 
a step up in civilization with the advantages of Chris- 
tian training. What can we do to help make happy 
homes in the Congo? 
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“Giving a Heart-Warming Glow” 


How encouraging it has been to receive here at the 
office reflections of the light being shed by our Auxiliary 
Lantern. Many of our readers have been thoughtful 
enough to send to us expressions of appreciation of 
this methods’ feature of our department in THE SURVEY 
which was initiated last October. From one Auxiliary 
worker there came this word just after the October 
SuRVEY was issued: “We are delighted with your first 
beams which are giving a heart-warming glow.” 

Then from another reader there comes this state- 
ment: “Just a word of welcome and appreciation to 
our ‘Lantern.’ This new feature of our valuable paper 
is going to prove of great value to us women who are 
trying to show ourselves approved in the Master’s 
service.” 

This appreciation is echoed in the following testi- 
monies which give evidence of what others are saying 
of our Lantern: 

“I enjoy the ‘Auxiliary Lantern’ very much. It is 
certainly an addition to our splendid Survey.” 

“Congratulations—The Auxiliary Lantern gives a 
beautiful light.” 

“This new feature is fine, and I shall from now on 
turn to ‘The Auxiliary Lantern’ first.” 

“I am enjoying the ‘Lantern.’ It is a splendid fea- 
ture, so very instructive, and just what we need.” 


“Dear Lantern: I like you and also your ideas and 
am glad your rays will lighten our work from month 
to month.” 

Yes, we believe the Auxiliary Lantern, with its val- 
uable suggestions each month, is filling a distinct need 
and will continue to serve as a means of brightening 
the beams of light being shed by every local Auxili- 
ary—yes, by every individual Christian woman to 
whom Jesus says: “Ye are the light of the world... 
let your light shine.” 


It is our earnest desire, therefore, that the Auxiliary 
Lantern shall continue to burn brightly, giving sug- 
gestions that will illuminate our pathway, “giving a 
heart-warming glow.” Will you not help us to keep 
it burning, by sending us your practical suggestions of 
methods of work which you have used and found to 
be practical and useful? Then you, too, will be giving 
to some other life a heart-warming glow. 


JANIE W. McGAUGHEY. 
a * * * * * 

PRESBYTERIAL PRESIDENTS. Have you thought 
of giving ribbon awards (blue for blue circle, white 
for silver, golden for gold), to the Auxiliaries attain- 
ing recognition on the Standard? 

Also have you thought of a way to get the best talks 
from your missionary speaker (and others who are 
visiting all the Presbyterial Auxiliaries of your state), 


pox 


THE 
IIARY CANTERN 


Mail suggestions te 
The Auxiliary lantern, 


270-277 Field Building, St. lovis, Mo, 


at your Presbyterial meeting? Here is the answer for 
that question: From train or bus have her taken 
straight to her room. Leave her alone at least one 
hour. Do not keep her in meeting all day. If possible, 
persuade her to omit one night meeting. Remember, 
she is having many days, even many weeks, of this 
strain, not just the two days of your meeting. 
* & * * a * 


SMALL AUXILIARIES, HERE’S A PLAN FOR YOU. 
“Our church membership is so small that we are group- 
ing three churches to form the Auxiliary, with a Circle 
at each place, each circle working for its church and 
the three meeting together as an Auxiliary. The 
monthly Auxiliary meetings are held first at one church 
and then at another, with a social meeting each quar- 
ter. We had our Auxiliary meeting yesterday—sixteen 
miles from one church and ten miles from another. It 
was pouring rain, but each Circle was well represented. 
One lady, blind and in her seventy-third year, came 
ten miles. They have never had a woman’s work of 
any kind in our churches here and this is the best 
plan we could think of. Although it is going to re 
quire strenuous work on our part, we are trusting 
that it will be a success. All seem very much inter- 
ested.” 

oa * * * na tk 

AT THE FIRST MEETING of the new year, a ban- 
ner for attendance was produced. After the roll call, 
which was at the last of the business meeting, instead of 
the first, so that late comers might be counted, the ban- 
ner was bestowed at once “before the Circle having the 
greatest number present at that meeting.” As the 
Circle number was called the members stood while its 
secretary gave the answers to be put on blackboard 
as to numbers at Circle meeting, at auxiliary, and 
visits (we never have rivalry in finances). You can- 
not realize how so small a thing would become so im- 
portant, but it did; getting that banner seemed one 
of the important things of life. A custodian for the 
banner, whose duty it was to see that it was placed 
properly at the beginning of following meeting and to 
change it if necessary after the roll call, makes one 
more interested attendant. You will probably say, 
“Where can we get a banner?” In this case it was 
home-made, but you would hardly know it. Lampshade 
material, with gold paint, and a little ingenuity will 
be able to accomplish it. 

* * * * * * 


HAS THE CAPSULE LADY visited your Auxiliary, 
Circle Chairmen? If not, she will prove a welcome 
guest during the first few months of the new church 
year. The Capsule Lady is a novel way to encourage 
friendliness among the members of your Circle. Se 
cure as many empty capsules as you have members 
in your Circle, place in each capsule the name of a 
different member, and distribute one to each member. 
The name received in the capsule is kept a secret, 
but sometime during the month she is the recipient oi 
a greeting, a nosegay, or any thoughtful courtesy, from 
her “capsule friend.” The kindly acts must be no finan- 
cial burden. Many ingenious schemes are sometimes 
necessary to keep the capsule friend’s identity a secret, 
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Department of THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Woman's Work 


and much fun results from trying to pry into her se- 
cret. It is suggested that the period of time for the 
Capsule Lady’s existence be limited to two months. 
Your Circle meeting may be then an “unmasking” 
party. 

* sd * ~ + oS 


PASTOR’S AID SECRETARIES, do you often puzzle 
your brains to find a different way to encourage calling? 
" One auxiliary reports this novel way. Each mem- 
ber received a card (by mail) with the following 
message: 


THE SOcIAL VISITING GAME 


Mrs. ~2.ccS seman most happy will be 
Your smiling face at her home to see. 
To MEG. i.ccacenocease you also may go. 
She too will be glad to greet you, I know. 
On these two please do call right away 
And so our Visiting Game you play. 
With the request you must comply 
Before Easter Week glides by. 

(Signed ) 

Pastor’s AID SECRETARY. 


This plan may be adapted to circles, neighborhoods, 
or auxiliaries as a whole. 
Please send us your ways to encourage calling, that 
we may help others. 
* * cS ok * cd 


EASTER SUGGESTIONS FOR THE LITERATURE 
TABLE. A toy wagon pulled by two brown rabbits 
with a little white one sitting up holding ribbon reins. 
In the wagon is the literature. Through each leaflet 
a green or yellow ribbon is tied with a little yellow 
biddy hanging over the side of wagon. As they take a 
biddy they get a leaflet. 


Another very effective Easter display may be had 
by using a basket filled with Easter eggs, cut out of 
stiff colored paper, with the leaflets attached by ribbon 
and concealed beneath green artificial grass. 

ok ca cs on ” ok 


FROM A HOME CIRCLE CHAIRMAN. As far as 
possible I keep in personal touch with each member. 
I find that many times a telephone conversation helps 
me to keep in touch with them, especially with the 
shut-ins. Since the members are either stay-at-homes 
or invalids, we are unable to have any meetings, but 
maintain a prayer band; each one in her own home, 
at a stated time each day, joins in definite prayer on 
the subjects that we find suggested in THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Survey for the month. When the pledge is made for 
the budget, I give out the envelopes, and if any one 
is in arrears for any length of time, I remind her of 


the fact. One of our shut-ins contributed a quilt, which 
she pieced and quilted, furnishing the material, and 
which was sold for five dollars—another member made 
a plaited rag rug, which we hope to sell. In doing 
this work they give of themselves and their interest 
is increased. 

. + * aa * * 


ATTENTION, ALL FOREIGN MISSION SECRETA- 
RIES! All friends of Foreign Missions! Are you re- 
ceiving and using each month “Foreign Mission News 
Items and Prayer Objects’? 


If not, write to Box 330, Nashville, Tennessee, and 
have your name listed with subscribers. 

This helpful, stimulating bulletin is yours for the 
asking. 


Hasten! Hasten! MHasten! 


SECRETARIES OF LITERATURE, did you ever try 
to write a story using as subject matter the titles of 
the leaflets sent to you by the Department of Woman’s 
Work and the Executive Committees of the Church? Get 
together all your leaflets and see what you can do. One 
Secretary of Literature based her story around the 
visit of “Miss Mary” to her Circle meeting, beginning 
it like this: (leaflets in quotes) “Miss Mary” walked 
slowly “Across the Pasture to a Circle Meeting” of our 
“Woman’s Auxiliary.” We had asked her to tell us 
“Why and How We Should Study Missions.” Titles of 
ninety leaflets were used, and yet the story was short, 
since a few intervening words linked the titles together 
into story form. Try it and see what fun it gives to 
you and to others, and what a good advertisement it 
is for your leaflets. As you tell the story, show the 
leaflets used. 

* o * * * 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SECRETARY OF 
oyal 
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* * * ¥ * * 


* * * * * * 


AN ANNUAL MEETING SUGGESTION. A “Blue 
Ribbon” Circle for best attendance at Inspirational 
Meetings, during the year—with special decoration for 
each member. 
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itself is, and tells. 





A Guide to Wise Reading—The April Book 


“QUIET TALKS ON THE BIBLE STORY.” By S. D. Gorpon 
Fleming H. Revell, New York, Publishers. $1.25 


This is a double story. There is the story of how the Bible started and grew. 
And there is the other story, the bigger story, which the Bible itself tells. 

Mostly, it is simply a telling again, in simple every-day English, of the story 
the Bible itself tells. There is no discussing nor proving of anything, no argument. 
It is simply a recital, afresh, in simple brief connected shape, of the story the Bible 


Really, this volume is a lovely addition to Dr. Gordon’s other “Quiet Talks” books. 
The Department of Woman’s Work is glad to list it as the Auxiliary Book of the Month. 


—From the Preface. 
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Church Leadership 


By DR. HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN, Country Church Director, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


HERE is no greater need in our town and coun- 
try churches than the need for a trained qualified 
leadership. Those churches in the rural areas 

which have such a leadership, and a resident qualified 
pastor, are growing and those which lack them are 
declining. 

In cooperation with the Department of Religious 
Education, the Department of Country Church Work 
has developed and is promoting the unit No. 133, 
Town and Country Church Leadership. This is an 
elective and may be taken as one of the twelve units 
required in the Standard Leadership Training Cur- 
riculum necessary for a diploma. 


Credit for this unit is being granted to the students 
in the theological seminaries and the Assembly’s Train- 
ing School who take as much as twelve hours and do 
the work required in the Country Church Courses. 


Some members of town and country churches are 
taking the credits by correspondence. As there are 
found several practical suggestions which may prove 
helpful, we are here publishing one of the papers 
presented by correspondence. It is by Mrs. E. C. 
Edwards, of Brett-Reed Memorial, a small church in 
the open country in East Hanover Presbytery. This 
is the first Presbyterian church in the county and was 
organized only about six years ago. Rev. Joseph S. 
Duckwall is the pastor and is leading his people in 
a wonderful program. On February 8, 1931, I had 
the privilege of visiting this church. ‘There were ninety 


present at the morning worship and one hundred at 
night. 


The following are the questions and answers: 


Question: Name and discuss four of the most seri- 
ous problems of the average country Sunday school, 
and tell how you think they can best be solved. 


Answer: 1. One of the most serious problems of 
the country Sunday school is the sparsely settled con- 
dition in most sections of the country. The families 
are so far separated that it is hard to get enough to- 
gether to make a successful church. One remedy for 
this is to have fewer churches and combine the con- 
gregations into one strong church. But this leads us 
to a second problem. 

2. Bad roads and poor means of transportation. It 
is true that automobiles have in a great measure solved 
this problem, not only as an incentive to country people 
to go, but in the improvement of roads. Still there 
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are many whom we should reach that have not cars, 
and there are yet many bad roads. Some of us have 
tried using our own automobiles to bring those in- 
terested, and it has worked fairly well. But we must 
get these interested enough to be willing to do this. 
It has been suggested that a bus could be used, though 
I have not seen this tried; however, we use private 
cars for the same purpose in our daily vacation Bible 
school each summer. We have volunteers from each 
community who come every day for two weeks and 
bring all children from the different denominations 
who will come. 


3. Another problem is lack of equipment. Buildings 
in the country are usually of the one-room type, there- 
fore, not suitable for separate classes. Lack of funds 
makes it hard to add rooms, or to rebuild; so, in most 
cases it seems that the best solution is to have cur- 
tains, which can be gotten at small cost and used very 
successfully when nothing else seems possible. The 
more fortunate communities which can afford to build 
extra rooms, or rebuild entirely, should do so. We 
personally were fortunate in having a friend who 
helped us build the most up-to-date country church in 
our county, with separate classrooms, a basement, and 
community room, etc., of which we are justly proud. 

4. Fourth, and probably the greatest problem in 
many instances, is the lack of live, wide-awake, trained 
officers and teachers. We are apt to think any good, 
conscientious person can be a teacher or superinten- 
dent, but, while I do not minimize the good old saint 
of God who has given his life to this work and loves 
his work and his people, it takes more than this to 
meet the changing conditions and the needs of youth 
today. We must have trained workers who can in a 
measure cope with the public school conditions as they 
are today. Our youth in the country are being edu- 
cated in high schools as never before, and the automo- 
bile, radio, etc., are relieving the seclusion of country 
life to such an extent that we are no longer satisfied 
with the slow method of doing God’s work as it has 
been done in the past. A live, up-to-date superin- 
tendent will do much towards getting up interest in 
training teachers, and we must have teachers who 
know how to interest the pupils under them or the 
problem of poor attendance cannot be solved. We 
must give them something more interesting inside on 
Sunday morning than they find outside. 

Question: Discuss what you think are the best 
methods to enlist and train leadership in a country 
congregation. 


Answer: Leadership training is something rather 
new in country communities, and probably I can best 
answer this question with a little of the successful 
experience we have had in our particular church, Brett- 
Reed Memorial. First, we have a live, enthusiastic 
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Religious Education 
and Publication 


superintendent, who once was a public school teacher 
and has executive ability. Then, we have a corps of 
teachers who love him and are willing to follow his 
leadership. We have only been organized as a Pres- 
byterian church about six years. Previously, we were 
a union Sunday school made up of several denomina- 
tions, working in a small chapel with preachers of 
different denominations preaching probably one Sunday 
afternoon a month. Our superintendent became inter- 
ested in the Virginia Sunday-school Conventions, tak- 
ing with him in his car each year four of his people, 
and it was at these meetings that we first began to 
see the necessity of leadership training. Before long 
a few were interested enough to take a week’s training 
in a Methodist church nearby—and now we have ten 
working for a diploma. Our. pastor had Mr. Currie, 
Director of Religious Education in the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, for a week’s training with us last year, and he 
is a wonderful worker with us now. For we were so 
long without a resident minister that the responsibility 
was mainly on the superintendent. It is also very im- 
portant to train our young people, and we can do that 
by giving them experience in daily vacation Bible 
school work. We have each year a school of about 
forty, with our pastor at the head, an older lady as 
principal, and our young girls as teachers under her 
guidance. This interests them in the necessity for lead- 
ership training. 


Question: Name and discuss some of the charac- 
teristics of country people which the Christian worker 
should understand in order to do his best work among 
them. 


Answer: A Christian worker must understand coun- 
try conditions in order to do his best work among 
country people, who are slow to embrace new ideas. 
Some are still old-fashioned and inclined to let well 
enough alone. These must be led slowly and allowed 
to grasp as they see fit. Then he should know the 
average intelligence of the people. This is hard to 
do because in most cases we have such a mixed class in 
a country church. He should enlist the cooperation of 
the leaders who understand local conditions. It is also 
necessary for him to know how many unsaved there 
are in the group with whom he is working; learn to 
know their point of view and to appreciate their con- 
servatism. ‘To know country people you have to be 
one of them. They are individualistic and resourceful, 
used to waiting for the seasons, harvests, etc., and do 
not live in a hurry. 


Question: Tell why and how a survey should be 
made in a rural community. 


Answer: In order to do the most effective work in 
our churches, it is necessary to know the local situa- 
tion. This can best be done by a survey. Divide care- 
fully the district that should be served by a local 
church into sections, each convenient size and location 
to be canvassed by a certain group. Divide the work- 
ers and assign to each a certain section. Provide them 
with a card for each member of a home stating name, 
age, whether church member and, if not, church pref- 
erence. After this is done, call the committees to- 
gether and tabulate returns. If some prefer another 
church, it is well to turn their names over to the 
church of their choice. Next comes the follow-up can- 
vass to enlist them in the church. When they come 
into the church, welcome them and use them. 


Question: Construct in your own way a program 
for a country church, and tell how you think the pro- 
gram of worship, preaching, teaching and social service 
can best be promoted. ; 

Answer: A country-church program needs to be 
Simple, and suited to the needs and conveniences of 
the people. Country people are regular in their habits, 
tise early, eat regularly, and go to bed early, there- 
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fore the Sunday morning services should begin promptly 
and close on time. Sunday school should open at 10:15 
for worship service of fifteen minutes; the class period, 
which is by far the most important time, should be 
at least forty minutes; the closing period would then 
be about twenty minutes, which would give time for 
a little review, a song, and a five-minute missionary 
talk every Sunday, as we have at Brett-Reed. I am 
not sure that this talk should always be missionary. I 
believe a little variation to some other part of the 
Presbyterian Progressive Program would relieve the 
sameness and be interesting to the young people. Cer- 
tainly our class teaching period can be used most ad- 
vantageously by trained teachers with a lesson plan 
suited to the needs of the individual class. Sunday 
morning preaching should be formal and dignified, with 
an air of reverence and worship. Sunday evening, 
following the Young People’s meeting, less formal. 


Question: Tell how you think the country church 
should cooperate with the public school, the agricul- 
tural extension service, and other agencies at work 
among rural people. 


Answer: The pastor of a country church has a won- 
derful opportunity for cooperating with the public 
school, by being interested in the school league and 
other phases of school work. I have taught the public 
school near our church and frequently had our pastor 
talk to the pupils at assembly period. I always used 
even the visiting preachers (particularly Dr. Curtis), 
on Monday morning, when it happened to be possible. 
In this way, children who were not members of Sun- 
day school came to know the pastor and something 
of his church. We are fortunate in having a basement 
community room, and the school uses this for “suppers 
and entertainments. The pastor should keep in touch 
with the agricultural extension service and know the 
needs of his farm people, and when he sees the need 
he should suggest a meeting with the assistance of the 
agents sent out. He should not be dictator, but modest 
and helpful in his suggestions about all agencies at 
work among his people. 


Question: Tell how you think the people of a coun- 
try congregation can best learn God’s laws of produc- 
tion, enter into cooperation with God in their work, 
and develop in stewardship. 


Answer: I have recently seen the statement that in 
the United States there is one automobile for every 
five people, in China one for every 17,000 people. Amer- 
ica is truly pleasure-mad; living at such a high rate 
of speed we do not stop to worship nor give God the 
credit for what he entrusts to us. To my mind, God 
saw the need that we be reminded of his power, and 
this year’s drought shows us conclusively God’s power- 
ful law of production. We plant crops and say we 
raise a harvest, not stopping to realize that we can 
put the seed in the ground, and then what? Wait 
until God’s laws of rain and sunshine make it grow. 
Could we have a better lesson? In this depression, 
when money is so scarce, God shows us that the earth 
is his, and we are only stewards for a little time. 
Will this not teach us stewardship more vitally than 
all the preachers can do? Giving now means more to 
most of us than ever before, for we know the value 
of what we give, and realize more fully on the farms 
that only God gives us all we have. 

Question: Tell how you think a country congrega- 
tion may best plan and promote an all-year program of 
evangelism. é 


Answer: A country congregation can best plan an 
all-year program of evangelism through the Sunday 
school. Here we have the children and youth at their 
most impressionable age, and a trained, consecrated 
teacher can use her material to lead her pupils to 
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grow into a knowledge of Jesus and into the Church, 
his kingdom of usefulness. Therefore, with a super- 
intendent of vision, and interested teachers cooperat- 
ing, a large part of this is done. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
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Question: Tell how many pages you have read in 
the Country Church Circulating Library. 

Answer: I have read ten books and “Kingdom High- 
ways—Introduction.” I do not know how many pages. 





Forward-Looking Leadership Training 


By REV. TWYNAM WILLIAMS, D. D. 


From January 27th through January 3lst, in the 
chapel of the Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. each day, a forward-looking 
and constructive piece of work was done for our 
Church along the line of religious education in gen- 
eral and leadership training in particular. 

Mostly from the eight Presbyteries of the Synod of 
Virginia, but including representatives also from the 
Synods of West Virginia, Missouri, and Appalachia, 
a class of forty-three ministers, directors of religious 
education, workers in Sunday school and young peo- 
ple’s societies studied, under the capable and inspiring 
direction of Miss Lillian W. Curtis, the program of 
young people’s work presented by Dr. J. L. Fairly to 
the 1930 General Assembly and by the Assembly ap- 
proved and recommended to the churches. 

This plan, known as The Kingdom Highways, did 
not call for such a training class because it is com- 
plicated and cumbersome, for it is neither. It is a 
model of comprehensiveness and adaptability. It is 
comprehensive both of the needs and interests of youth 
and also of the whole work of the Church as sum- 
marized in the seven departments of the Presbyterian 
Progressive Program, while at the same time thoroughly 
adaptable to local conditions in every type of church, 
large or small, urban or rural. These very qualities 
which make it so workable and worth working con- 
stitute the reason for such intensive study as that to 
which this class was challenged. The plan is too big 
to be used in a small way. For any church to use 
it to anything like the full possibility for that church 
in the development of its young people in Christian 
life and service, someone—pastor, director of religious 


education, or volunteer leader of young people—must 
really know it. Really to know it is to be enthusiastic. 
And to get it over intelligently and enthusiastically to 
the young people of any church is to enlist them in 
it willingly. 

This class under Miss Curtis was, therefore, pri- 
marily to provide in every Presbytery of the Synod of 
Virginia those who can thus present The Kingdom 
Highways to young people in their local church and 
in their summer conferences, and also thcse who can, 
in Leadership Training Schools, teach others to do so. 

With this double purpose, the work of the class was 
done in two parts. For the first two hours each day, 
the whole class studied The Kingdom Highways pro- 
gram with the young people in mind and with a view 
to enlisting them in the work of the Church according 
to this plan. The last two hours of the daily session 
were for those of the class who sought accreditation as 
teachers in a Standard Leadership Training School. 
For these, there were daily written assignments to be 
prepared, and in addition parallel reading and two 
teaching outlines—one for use in the five-period course 
of a young people’s conference, the other for use in 
the twelve-period course of a leadership training school 
—to be completed within a month and submitted to 
Miss Curtis. 


If any of the class thought that the five days in 
Richmond would be a vacation, they were quickly dis- 
illusioned. But in compensation, all must have 
caught an inspiring vision of new and greater progress 
and achievement in young people’s work via THE 
KINGDOM HIGHWAYS. 





RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 
Benevolent Receipts for April 1—February 28, 1930......... $78,541.07 


Benevolent Receipts for April 1—February 28, 1931 


Decrease for eleven months of present Church year 


69,283.30 
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aE a $ 9,257.77 





